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ABOUT 500 FACTS ABOUT THE DEAF AND DUMB, 
CONTINUED. 

LjnX. THE LOUISIANA COMPLICATIONS. 

Mr. Flanders the new governor of Louisiana is inucli embarrassed 
by the cmptine.ss of the state treasury. Capitalista will not loan the 
state money for current expenses in the present disorder and as taxes 
are payable in state notes which cannot be ro-issued, there is no pros¬ 
pect of funds for months to come. Gov. Flanders has been notified 
that unless immediate provision is made for food the inmates of the 
deaf and dumb and insane n.sylum.s will be turned loose on the com¬ 
munity. A like state of affairs exists with regard to the state pris¬ 
oners. To prove the truth of the foots above mentioned, I have just 
seen a letter from Mls-sisaippi, saying that the Louisiana In.stkution 
for the deaf and dumb has closed, there being no money to carry it 
on any longer and that Mr. Martin, the principal has, in consequence, 
had to send the pupils homo. The principal will probably take 
charge of the Blind A.sylum at Jack.son, Mi.s.s. 


LXX. IIKOKE ms HEAUT. 

An old deaf and dumb gentleman, living near Washington City, 
paid his address to a deaf-mute lady till he asked her parents to let 
him have her, to which they replied “ No.” The poor deaf-mute wa.s 
much disappointed and went homo, where he was so much distressed 
that he broke bis lieart and died. The two deaf-mutes -were unedu¬ 
cated, but were intelligent and could talk as well by signs as if they 
liad attended school. The same lady was a few months ago, taken 
severely .sick and lost her mind. It is, probably, old age which has 
deprived her of reason. , 

LXXI. CONSTITUTIONAL GUARANTEES. 

A IV'estcrn Justice, one day, ordered a witness to come up and bo 
sworn. He was inlbrmed that the person was deaf and dumb. “ I 
don’t care,” said the judge passionately, “ whether he is or not. 
Hero is the Constitution of the United States before me. It guaran¬ 
tees to every man the right of speech; and so long as I have the 
honor of a scat on this bench, it shall not be violated or invaded. 
What the Constitution guarautcc.s to a man, he should have, I reck¬ 
on. ” 

LXXII. A DEAF AND DUMB BEGOAR. 

A lady, whoso memory Scotland still cherishes, was equally remark¬ 
able for kindness of heart and absence of mind. One day she was 
accosted by a beggar, whose stout and healthy appearance startled 
her into a momentary doubt of the needfulness of charity in this in¬ 
stance. » Why," exclaimed the good old lady, “ you look well able 
to work.” “ Ves " replied the supplicant “ but I have been deaf and 
dumb these seven years.” “ Poor man, what a heavy affliction,’ ex^ 
claimed the lady, at the same time giving him relief with a liberal 
hand. On her return home she mentioned the fact, remarking, “what 
a dreadful thing it was to bo so deprived of such precious faculties! " 
“ But how ” asked her sister, “ did you know that the poor man had 
been deaf and dumb for seven years?” “ Why,” was the quiet and 
unconscious answer “ he told me so.” 

Lxxni. DR. REET, AND “ CHRIST STILLING THE TEMPEST.” 

In Sept. 1855, about one thousand sabbath school teachers from 
Massachusetts visited Dr. Poet’s school. He introduced one of the 
his pupils, who gave, iu the sign language, an account of Christ still¬ 
ing the tempest. It was the most eloquent speech of the day. What 
an interesting time the sabbath school teachers must have had! 
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txxlv. A QUIET tVEDDINO. 

Two dcof-niutes were, sometime ago, married at Albany, N, Y. 
The Ar(jus of that city said they appeared very happy although they 
“ never told their love.” [The Aryxis should have said “ never spoke”] 

I.XXV. A MISSIONABV nr.COMlt'G 1)KAF AND DUMB. 

Eov. Dr. Norman, formerly a missionary of the Episcopal Church 
to Western Africa. East India and China, settled in Texas, where 
ho had the misfortune .to become deaf and dumb, by a disease con¬ 
tracted there. He went to Cincinnati where he was, for some months, 
under medical treatment, but, not being satisfied, he went to New 
York in hopes of securing more efficient medical aid. By the use 
of a slate, his only means of conversation with men, he communica¬ 
ted to the Editors of the Buffalo Courier^ whom he had stopped to 
visit on his way to New York, the following particulars of his event¬ 
ful life. He was once able to preach in twenty-five different lan- 
g uages acquired in Europe, Asia and Africa, and had in his posses¬ 
sion, books and manuscripts in thirty languages and dialects. In 
his travels he had been to the centre of Africa, to the mountains of 
the Moon and conversed with the worshippers of the Grand Lama 
the Chinese philosophers, and the inhabitants of Thibet. He intend¬ 
ed at a future day, if his health should be restored, to publish a nar¬ 
rative of his travels which I fear he has failed to do, as I am not in¬ 
formed whether any of his works has appeared in public. It was 
sad to see a man of his talents and acquirements rcmlercd almost a 
burden to himself and his usefulness so much impaired by the loss 
of the faculties of hearing and speech. This occurred Nov. 18.54. 

LX.VVI. A SCOLDINO WIFE. 

A deaf and dumb couple were married at Pittsburg .sometime ago. 
The ceremony was performed by writing. They were wealthy and 
highly respectable. -One of the papers of that city said, “ There 
is no danger of the lady being a scolding wife.” 

LXXVII. MISS DI.V, THE CEOEmiATED Pnir.ANTnROriST. 

One day. Miss Dix, while in Washington City, found a deaf and 
dumb girl who was deformed. Finding that she had been unable to 
obtain a place in the Northern Institutions, she informed Mr. Cor¬ 
coran, the wealthy banker, of the destitute condition of the girl. 
He immediately handed her a check for a sufficient amount to main¬ 
tain and educate the girl with the distinct condition that she should 
bo taken to the Virginia Institution at Staunton. Sho was accord¬ 
ingly taken by Miss Dix to that institution where she is comfortably 
located and will, it is likely, remain till death. 

LXXVIII. LAMENTATION. 

The parents of a member of Parliament were both deaf and dumb, 
and, strange to say, they made a great lamentation over each child, 
as it was found to be able to hear. They were so very happy, they 
said, and their poor children would, after all, be only like every body 
else! 

LXXIX. MASSIEU. 

Massieu, a pupil of the Abbe Sicard, was born a peasant in the 
neighborhood of Bordeaux. His youth had been spent entirely in 
the employment of tending a flock without any attempt having-been 
made to cultivate his reason up to the ago of sixteen, when the Abbe 
took him into his school. He was strictly a man of the woods; that 
is, ho was astonished and terrified at every thing he noticed, till he 
got used to it, before which all seemed to announce that he was in¬ 
capable of any instruction, but afterwards he began to inspire his 
teacher with the most flattering hopes. After he had made a certain 
progress in the cultiva tion of language. One day the Abbe required 
of him a definition of Time. “ It is a line. ” he replied, “ which 


To the question “ What is Eternity? ” he replied, “ It is a day! 
without yesterday or tomorrow; a line which has no end.” I 

The Abbe enquired of him, “ What is revolution in a .state?” i 
He amswered, “ It is a tree whoso roots usurp the place of its trunk.’’i| 

What do you uiulcrstand by gratitude ? ” resumed the Abbe, j j 
“Gratitude,” said his pupil, “is the memory of the heart.” ji 

When the existence and attributes of God were disclosed to' 
Massieu, he said, with an enthusiasm which would have done honor 
to the genius and piety of Newton, “Ah, let mo goto my fiither, 
to my mother, to my brothers, to tell them that there is a God.” 
Afterwards he acquired very just notions of the Governor of the 
Universe. Prof. Olerc, after returning from a visit to France in 
1826, related to me an incident about Massieu, his former teacher 
for a short time. Ho went to sec him and found him rocking hi.? 
child in a cradle, with his wife who was so young that she passed for 
his daughter, while he was old and bald. 

LXXX. TRIAL OF A DEAF AND DUMB MA N. 

About 1845, a deaf and dumb man, living in the Northern p.art 
of South Carolina, was, one day, hunting deer in company with his 
brother when he accidentally shot him dead. He was arre,stcd and 
tried by the late Judge Butler, known as U. S. Senator from that 
State. On being informed of his acquittal, he jumpod into the 
Judge’s bench and embraced and kissed him. It must have been an 
afleeting sight to all present. I bad it from the judge myself, while 
we were at the National Bridge. 

LX .XXI. PRESIDENT MONROE’s GRAND-SON. 

Some years ago, I was kindly shown over the mansion where Pres¬ 
ident Monroe used to live, in Loudon Co., Va., more than forty miles 
west of Washington City. Its architecture pleased me and excited 
my admiration. The gentleman who owned it told mo that a good 
many of the President’s valuable paintings had been torn by a deaf 
and dumb man named Governeur, grandson of President Monroe. 
I was informed that he was so crazy that he had to be confined, in 
one of the Northern Lunatic Asylums, I believe, till 5o died. I 
was told that he said to his friends that ho was Napoleon Bonaparte 
and that he was Emperor of the World. lie received an education 
at the Penn. Institution. 

LXXXII. MESMERISM. 

At St. Johns, New Brunswick, a person, who was deaf and dumb 
has been made to speak and hear by the agency of Mesmerism. 
This is rather a hard story. 

LXXXIII. nUEACII OF PROMISE. 

A deaf and dumb girl of Jeffer,son Co., Missouri, sometime since, 
recovered damages to the amount of three thousand dollars against 
a man of the same county for a breach of the marriage contract 
which she proved had been entered into between her and him by 
signs. 

LXXXIV. A LITTLE INTERPRETER. 

In London, sometime since, Mr. Rosser, a deaf-mute, read to a 
mute congregation the morning service of the Episcopal Church by 
signs with wonderful rapidity. A clergyman afterwards delivered an 
eloquent sermon from the thirty-fifth chapter of Isaiah, which was 
conveyed to his audience, as he slowly proceeded, by a very little 
girl, only eight years of age, who, although not deaf and dumb was 
as conversant with the signs as the adult mutes present. Her pan¬ 
tomime was remarkably quick and graceful. At the close of the 
services, the deaf-mutes said they had understood with the utmost 
ease what the girl said. It was the cau.se of establishing a church 
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LXXXV. DEAF-MUTE CHILDREN. 

At a meeting of the Trustees of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum at 
the London Tavern, it appeared that 1,800 children had been so in¬ 
structed in it as to be rescued from being burdensome to themselves 
or the country. 

LXXXVI. A MUTE MAQNETIZED. 

In Bangor, Me, a young deaf-mute named Tilden, had gained 
some information respecting magnetism, which was going ahead in 
that city, and applied to a doctor to be magnetized out of curiosity* 
The doctor succeeded in magnetizing him, and after several experi" 
ments, invited several of his friends to witness the motions of the 
magnetized mute. After the subject was placed in the magnetized 
state, with his eyes closed and a part of the time with his eyes band- 
agcd, his limbs were attracted and placed in various positions at the 
will of 'the magnetizer. He would rise from the chair and approach 
the magnetizer at several paces distance and follow him about the 
room. He was placed in communication with another mute of his 
acquaintance and commenced conversation by signs, which soon be¬ 
come so rapid that they could not be read. During one of these 
conversations, he went on to describe, as he said, his brother’s house 
in Lb well. Mass. At another time he described a beautiful grove 
with men and Womeh walking. He did some other things which 
surprised all present. * 

LXXXVII. NEW LANGUAGE FOR MUTES. 

At a sitting of the French Academy of Sciences in 1844, a report 
was offered describing a remarkable young man, a deaf-mute from 
his birth, who had himself discovered a much more simple language 
and one better fitted to aid the communication between the deaf and 
dumb than any other now in use. Without any other aid than that 
derived from a few lessons bestowed on him by a priest, he had suc¬ 
ceeded in acquiring a knowledge of botany, philosophy, mechanics 
and mathematics, which had astonished the most distinguished schol¬ 
ars. This young man, named Livigan, was born at Caen and was 
twenty-eight years old. He was examined by a committee of the 
Academy, and the answers given by him to the questions proposed 
proved highly satisfactory. [This is rather too bad; to say that there 
is a better way to teach deaf-mutes, and not tell us what it is.] 
LXXXVIII. DR. GALLAUDET AND THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDERS. 

In 1819, Dr. Gallaudet visited Cornwall, Conn, where he met 
twenty heathen from the South Sea Islands who were receiving in¬ 
struction under the patronage of the American Board of Commis¬ 
sioners for Foreign Missions. lie conversed with them by signs, and 
they told him that they underwood him with ease, and that not a 
few of fhe signs employed in the instruction of the deaf and dumb 
were about the same Which their countrymen used to supply the de¬ 
ficiency of their own barren language. Not long after this interview 
one of the heathen, named Thomas Hoppo, a native of Owhyhce, 
visited the Asylum at Hartford, where he Was requested to attempt 
to express by the natural language of signs, some of his own feelings j 
and ideas. He gave a circle of pupils around him a sketch of his 
history. In doing this, he occupied about an hour and secured the 
fixed attention and interest of the pupils. It was surprising to see 
the ingenuity and readiness with which he used the language of signs. 
A very considerable part of what he said, appears to have been fully 
understood by those to whom it was addressed. 

LXXXIX. A DEAF-MUTE AUTHOR. 

Otto Frederic Kruse lost his hearing when six years old. In 1808 
he entered the Deaf and Dumb Institutition at Kiel, in Germany, 
but afterwards he removed with the school, to Sleswic. After com¬ 
pleting his education, at Sleswic, he remained in the same school as 


an assistant teacher till 1825, when he left, and was afterwards ap¬ 
pointed a professor in the Deaf and Dumb Institution at Bremen. 
He was so highly educated, that from a perusal of his writings, no 
one would suspect his misfortune. He wrote several works, among 
which was one upon the subject of the Deaf and Dumb in an uncul¬ 
tivated state, which Work he dedicated to “ His Majesty Frederic the 
Sixth, the distinguished benefactor of the deaf ami dumb.” 

For /he Gazette. 

Mr. Gardiner Greene Hubbard’s pamphlet, “The Education of 
Deaf-Mutes, shall it be by signs or by Articulation?” 

Mr. Hubbard was led to investigate this subject by parental anx¬ 
iety. Ili.s little daughter lost her hearing (by Scarlatina) at the 
early age of five. He says, “ her articulation was very imperfecti 
more so than that of most children. She knew most, but not all her 
letters” “ Her vocal organs were weakened, her speech grew gradu¬ 
ally more indistinct, and she became disinclined to talk. We were 
told by teachers of deaf-mutes that nothing could be done to preserve 
her speech, and that our only course was to send her, as soon as she 
should be old enough, to one of the Institutions and educate her as 
a deaf-mute. But she could speak, and, encouraged by what we 
heard from Dr. Howe of the German system, we determined to use 
every effort to retain what language she then had, and if possible, to 
add to it. Our task was arduous, and at times we were almost dis 
couraged; but the results of four years of labor have assured us of 
Success. Little Mabel has nearly as much language as children of 
her age, can speak so as to make herself understood, and can under¬ 
stand any one who will speak to her slowly and distinctly.” Hero 
is an example of perseverance worthy of the imitation of parents in 
Uke circumstances. We have known several children who became 
deaf as late in life, some of them probably better able to speak than 
“little Mabel,” who subsequently lost this ability by disuse. The 
“teachers of deaf-mutes,” whoever they were, who advised Mr. G* 
G. Hubbard that nothing could be done to preserve speech in such a 
case, were not of our way of thinking. This preserving speech, how¬ 
ever, can in most if not all cases, be better done by judicious care in 
the family than in an Institution or school. 

It Were an ungracious task to enquire how far his parental feelings 
have led Mr. Hubbard to over-estimate the present proficiency of his 
daughter, and the prospect of final success afforded by the result of 
four years of “arduous” labor. Let us concede that she will, after 
four or five years more, become as skillful a reader on the lips as 
Miss Kogers’ pupil, Koseoo Green, who is put forward as an example 
of what can be done in that way. Mr. Hubbard informs us,(p. 17) 
that a newspaper paragraph of 51 words was communicated to Bos. 
coe, by the motions of his teacher’s lips, in 6 minutes and 30 seconds, 
and he then wrote it from memory in two minutes and 30 seconds. 
That is —it took nearly three times as long for this remarkallg expert 
reader to gather it from his tyum teacher’s lips as to write it out after¬ 
wards. Many deaf-mutes and teachers of deaf-mutes could have 
spelled it distinetly on the fingers in one minute, perhaps less. In 
another place Mr. Hubbard tells us of a passage of 30 Words being 
read (by spelling on the fingers) to Laura Bridgman in 35 seconds, 
and repeated by her in the same way in 30 seconds, about one second 
per word. There are very many deaf-mutes who can spell and read 
on the fingers as fast as that, (and converse by signs on familiar sub¬ 
jects, much faster.) Prof. Peet, of New York, can communicate to 
his wife, by spelling on the fingers, nearly every word of a sermon 
deliberately delivered; and we are told that the husband, mother and 
other most intimate friends of the late English authoress, Charlotte 
Elizabeth, (who was profoundly deaf from the age of nine or ten,) 
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®ould coiniiiunioatc to hor by spelling on the fingers every word of a 
sermon or public address even by a rapid Irish speaker. 

(I observe, by the way, that the J'inglish or two-handed manual 
alphabet, (used by Charlotte Elizabeth and Dr. Kitto,) though less 
convenient than our one-handed alphabet in many rcsjieets, yet ad¬ 
mits of still greater rapidity of eommuuieation, with less fatigue to 
the muscles. I would advise those who arc deaf, or have oeca.sion to 
converse with the deaf, to familiarize themselves with both alphabets. 
Kapidity of eommunication might be promoted by a syllabic manual 
alphabet, such as the present writer proposed some years ago.) 

To return, I ought in fairness to add that Rosooe Green seems ca¬ 
pable of reading faster on the lips when he tries his best, and all the 
circumstances are favorable. Mr. Hubbard gives us a paragraph of 
41 words, (so I make it, though by his count, he made it 44,) which 
lloscoo read from the lips and then wrote in a little less than five min. 
utes. It could easily be written in less than two minutes, according 
to the rate at which ho wrote the other paragraph, leaving three min¬ 
utes for the reading on the lips. Now, any vivacious deaf-mute 
could spoil or road it on the fingers in considerably less than one min. 
ute, and he must be a very slow and deliberate speaker who would 
require one minute to read it aloud. It is evident from these examples 
given by Mr. Hubbard himself that successful reading on the lips 
(beyond a few familiar words and phrases) must require frequent re¬ 
petitions, and an unnatural slowness of utterance in the speaker. 

Those statements of Mr. Hubbard strikingly confirm that of Dr. 
Day, in his'Report on European Articulating Schools, (Forty-Second 
Now York Report, page 91.) “I was assured” says Dr. Day, that, 
<‘on an average,” “at least double the time would bo necessary to con¬ 
vey a connected discourse to a deaf-mute reading well on the lips, 
that would be required in communicating the same thought by the 
manual alphabet.” Of course there arc exceptions; a very few can 
follow a conversation addressed directly to them, with little more 
than the ordinary deliberate rate of utterance. But it is most un¬ 
wise to take rare exceptions as a mark for ordinary attainment. 
How many chess players can expect ever to attain Morphy’s or 
Paulsen’s faculty of playing and winning eight or ten games of chess 
yimultancously, without seeing the boards? How many gymnasts will 
be able to lift a ton and a half with Dr. Windship, or to cross Nia¬ 
gara on a tight rope, carrying another man, like Blondin? 

Is this ability to read on the lips with an average rapidity of half 
that of the manual alphabet, such an ability as will enable deaf-mutes 
to attend church, and catch enough of the very words of the preacher 
to understand his discourse, even if the deaf-mute be favored with the 
seat nearest the pulpit? What audience will endure such slow speak¬ 
ing and deliberate mouthing in the preacher, as will enable the deaf- 
mute to catch a few words? 

I know not whether Mr. Hubbard interdicts the use of the manu¬ 
al alphabet with his daughter. I should conjecture that he did, since 
ho tells us that Miss Rogers was obliged to interdict the use of it al¬ 
together in order to make her first pupil submit to the labor of ac¬ 
quiring an expertness in reading on the lips, and we know the Ger¬ 
man teachers of artieulatiofa also interdict the use of the manual al¬ 
phabet, for a like reason. The, pupils, finding it not only a more con¬ 
venient, distinct and certain mode of communication, but even more 
rapid, in most cases, prefer it to articulation and labial reading. 

Assuming that Mr. Hubbard does not give his little girl practice 
in the manual alphabet, we would suggest to him that:— 

From his account of her, she will not probably prove one of the 
rare exceptional cases of wonderful quickness in labial reading, and 
can only hope for about the average rate or not much more, that is) 
MO -i—.. . ■ - 


(except in the case of very familiar phrases and single words,) about 
half the rapidity of the manual alphabet. Yet she can probably at¬ 
tain the full average of spelling and reading on tho fingers by the 
manual alphabet. (The present writer cannot read on the lips at all, 
yet can read .spelling as fast as the average.) 

Hence, for her, (and there arc many other children in her situation,) 
the “arduous” labor of several years has served but to give her a 
mode of communication which is inferior to tho manual alphabet, that 
could have been acquired with far less labor, in almost every respect. 
1. In boing slower. 2. In requiring a more painful eflbrt of attention. 
3. In being impracticable at a distance or in a faint light that do not 
prevent the use of the manual alphabet. Reading on tho lips has 
this one advantage, that there are more people who can speak deliber¬ 
ately than can spell on their fingers. But I very much doubt if the 
little girl will find her social enjoyments increased or her mental ac¬ 
tivity favored by being confined to such a tedious and uncertain mode 
of communication, merely in order to be able to exchange a few com¬ 
monplaces with a wider circle of acquaintances, and I would ask 
Mr. H. if she will not often wish and need to exchange a few words 
across the room,—across the street,—from one alley to another in the 
garden,—from the window to a friend without,—from one carriage to 
another at a little' distance, etc., and not only to converse by day¬ 
light or full gas or lamplight, but in twilight, or moonlight, or even 
starlight,—sometimes even it is necessary to exchange a few words 
in the dark. In a multitude of cases and circumstances, when a few 
words or signs will gratify curiosity, prevent going in a wrong track, 
avoid misunderstanding, relieve anxiety, or give warning of dan¬ 
ger,—signs or the manual alphabet can be used when the distance or 
want of light will make reading on the lips either totally impracticable 
I or too uncertain to be relied on. 

. While therefore, wc commend all effort to ‘preserve tho articulation 
of a child that learned to speak before it became deaf, and would not 
discourage the attempt to practice it in reading on the lips, we think 
it unwise to reject the use of signs and spelling on the fingers in order 
to compel the child to practice reading on the lips. The more viva¬ 
cious and quick of perception will learn to read on the lips tolerably 
well, even if they prefer and are permitted to use tho manual alpha¬ 
bet, and those that arc not naturally of very quick perceptions will 
never be able to road on the lips as fast even, much less 4 s certainly, 
as they could receive the same communication in signs or by the 
manual alphabet. 

I have not time nor space to consider other matters treated of in 
Mr. Hubbard’s pamphlet. I can merely say a few words on the effort 
to disparage the sign language, mainly the result of a trial at Hartford 
of the ability of the most advanced class to reproduce, in words, a 
paragraph translated for them from words into their own language of 
signs. They did not succeed very well; but it was by no means a fair 
test; for the paragraph embodied terms both of thought and expression 
with which they had had no opportunities of becoming familiar. It 
was just such a test as would be the freely translating into English an 
idiomatic piece of French, referring to French customs we know little 
or nothing of, and then requiring a student in French to translate it 
back into that language. It is a hundred to one he would not hit on 
cither the turn of expression or even the words of the, original. No 
such labor of translation was imposed on Roscoe Green. His only 
task was to catch and repeat the very words, whether he understood 
the point of the paragraph or not. 

Had the Hartford teacher used what are technically called method- 
jcal signs, a sign, that is, for every word, in the order of the words, 
tho translation into signs might .have been made in much less time. 
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and the class would have reproduced the passage with Verbal accuracy, 
but some of them at least, might have written as children who bear 
say their catechisms, with a very imperfect idea of what the paragraph 
meant. As it is, their translations did not even show, in all cases, how 
how much they understood, but how successful they were in expressing 
unfiimiliij,r ideas in a language that is for them only the language of 
books and newspapers, not of familiar conversation. 

For the advantages of using signs, I refer to Dr. Poet’s last 
Report. (Forty-eighth New York Report, p. 36 to 38.) The passage 
is worthy of being read and pondered on. It embodies sound philoso' 
phy, eloquently expressed. 

“ It is surprising that such an acute intellect as that of the reputed 
author of the report in question [Dr. Howe] should have failed to 
perceive that the one great advantage which children who hear possess 
over the deaf and dumb is in their i'aoility of early mental and moral 
development, and of early acquisition of knowledge, and that this 
facility depends on the possession of a language whose elements cling 
naturally to the memory, waken the innate sympathies of our nature, 
and flow with and help along the rapid current of thought. For 
those who hear, speech possesses a natural fitness to .serve as an in¬ 
strument of thought as well as a means of communication. For the 
deaf and dumb who were born so, or beoame such before they learned 
to speak, articulation is imnatural. Under the most nufavorable cir¬ 
cumstances it is acquired, painfully, laboriously and reluctantly. In¬ 
stead of addressing that sense '[hearing] which, in our wonderful 
cerebral organization furni.shes the chief medium of eonseiousne.ss 
and of the machinery of reasoning, it is for the deaf and dumb ad¬ 
dressed only to the eye and touch— to them it presents only a very 
fleeting and indistinct alphabet for words, as articulations are, for 
those who never heard, more difficult to remember, more difiicult to 
repeat, oven mentally, than words under the forms of the manual 
alphabet or writing. With us, and with those technically called 
semi-mutei, the written word only recalls the spoken word. With 
the deaf mute taught to articulate the articulation seems to recall 
and loan upon the written form or some other visible sign. We are 
told by the distinguished advocate of articulation [Dr. llowe] that 
‘ the very vicariousness of the finger alphabet is objectionable.’ A 
consideration of first principles will show that the mere visible and 
tangible motions of the organs, awakening no remini.sccnces of sounds 
that once thrilled the sensorium and vivified the articulation, are for 
the true deaf and dumb as vicarious as the manual alphabet, while 
they are much less distinct. 

From this it results that we should inquire not only what is the 
most convenient medium of communication between our deaf-mute 
pupils and their friends who hear and speak, but still hiorc e.arncstly, 
what is for them the best means of early and rapid intellectual and 
moral development. Reason would decide from causes previously 
known, and experience has abundantly confirmed the decision that 
this development will be more rapid, more apt to raise the deaf-mute 
youth to the intellectual level of the youth who hears, if, like the 
latter, he is permitted to use a natural language, one whose elements 
cling to his memory by natural affinity, which imparts that stimulus, 
excited by free competition and collision with other minds, to all the 
springs of mental activity, and favors that warmth of eloquence that 
stamps itself in the memory and makes the knowledge acquired a 
treasure and a joy forever. 

Such a medium of early development and cultivation, of free so¬ 
cial enjoyment, of stimulus to mental activity, of the all of eloquence 
and poetry th.at the unfortunate deaf-mute can enjoy, is presented by 
the improved and cultivated language of signs, and by no other in¬ 
strument available to the true deaf and dumb. Laborious and pain¬ 
ful instruction in the indistinct, labial and guttcral alphabet cannot 
supply its place. Even the manual alphabet, though far more dis¬ 
tinct and certain than articulation, lags far behind the language of 
signs in that rapidity of communication which gives zest to social in¬ 
tercourse and trains the mind to rapidity of thought [still more] in 
that natural affinity to the memory which favors the earliest and 
most rapid acquisition of knowledge and development of the facul¬ 
ties, and [most of all] in that graphic power of eloquence which 
vivifies the imagination and warms the feelings.” 


In transcribing this eloquent passage I have taken the liberty to 
add, in brackets, a few explanatory words, some of which, I have 
been informed, supply omissions of the printer. 

In the light of this true philosophy of deaf mute instruction, the 
anxious parents of deaf-mutes will sec that they will best promote 
the intellectual development and social happiness of their unfortunate 
children by giving them opportunities of acquiring an improved dia¬ 
lect of signs, and even for those who learned to speak before becom¬ 
ing deaf, I am persuaded their social enjoyments and intellectual 
activity will bo greater if their friends take pains to practice in signs 
and the manual alphabet than if they endeavor to restrict the child 
to articulation and reading on the lips. Most of them will continue 
to .speak to tho.se who readily understand them, because for them 
speech is a natural and convenient mode of communication. But all 
of them will find, in many circumstances, signs and manual spelling 
more certain and convenient than reading on the lips. j. a. n. 


TjULAnEQA, Ala., April 29, 1867. 

On Saturday I went to the Deaf and Dumb Asylum which is lo¬ 
cated at this place. It is beautifully situated on ground sufficiently 
high to give a commanding view—extending on the North to Blue 
mountain, whose dim outline could be plainly traced even through the 
haze of the warm afternoon on which we looked for it. The building 
is a very fine one and quite imposing, especially as seen at some dis¬ 
tance. It was originally erected by the A. F. and A. M. tor a 
Masonic school, but that having proved a failure the M. E. Church 
purchased it. They in turn being unable to keep up a school sufficient 
to make their payments, it was purchased in 1860 for an Asylum 
for Dcaf-)nutcs, an appropriation of $50, 000 having been made by 
the state for that purpose. This was the first institution of the kind 
in the state and now the attempt is being made by Dr. Johnson, Su¬ 
perintendent, to add an in.sfitution for the blind, to this for the Deaf 
and Dumb, since I understand there is none now in the state. 

This school for the mutes was first started by Dr. J. H. Johnson 
as a private enterprise, and as such was carried on till it was adopted 
by the state at the time 1 have mentioned. Soon after, the war eom- 
racnced, and during this fiery ordeal, the number of pupils dwindled 
down to eiglit. Part of the time during the war the asylum building 
was used as head-quarters by the officers of our army. Now the 
school numbers some twenty-five pupils, and has besides two blind 
scholars, which number will be increased as accommodations for them 
can bo enlarged. 

Dr. Johnson has an assistant in Mr. John Hogue, a deaf-mute of 
great intelligence, who also has charge of the industrial department, 
where the boys are taught to make shoes. A class under this latter 
gentleman was called out, and placed at the black-boards, where they 
acquitted themselves well in expounding sentences and the like. 
Some cases of progress are quite remarkable, and particularly one of 
a boy of some twelve years old, who came out with a good deal of 
snap, and assaulted the black-board .as though ho would take it by 
storm. He wrote very well, though I am informed he knew nothing 
of letters either in books or on his fingers two months ago! If that 
is so his progress has been wonderful. The same is true of two little 
girls with wild black eyes who arc said to have begun in January 
last. One of these girls it is .said would ride any calf or colt on her 
father’s plantation, and was a sort of wild girl, holding the negroes 
in awe through their superstitious fear of her infirmity. From the 
appearance of her eyes 1 saw no reason to doubt that she would be 
up to any kind of mischief. She is about twelve years old. 

The grounds about the Institute are very beautifully arranged, 
though the elms and maples are unfortunately set in regular row.s, 
that are such from whichever point you see them. The war with its 
army wagons has cut up the grounds pretty badly, and it will take 
time and money to wipe out these scars .—Correspondent vf Clear- 
land O, Leader. 


There is a deaf and dumb man in Georgia who has been ordained 
a preacher. Ho has his text re.ad out and his pautomime is said to 
to be exceedingly intelligible and eloquent. 
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From the Ncivark (N. J.) Daihj Adeertiscr. 

NEW YORK DEAF AND DUMB INSTITUTION. 

THE SEMI-CENTENAKY CELEBRATION. 

I -wrote to you a few days since giving an account of the examina¬ 
tion of the youngest and also of the more advanced classes in the 
New York Institution. I now propose to give some account of the 
proceedings of Wednesday, including the semi-centenary. 

In the morning the pupils, to the nuniher of about four hundred, 
were assembled in the spacious and beautiful chapel of the Institu¬ 
tion, adorned for the occasion with arches and wreaths of evergreens 
and flowers. The business first in order was the decorating the pu¬ 
pils with badges for good conduct and diligence in study. These 
badges were formed of ribbons, marking eight grades of merit, the 
the lowest grade being a narrow purple ribbon, and the highest gr.adc 
a wide blue ribbon. I was pleased to see that the “black list,” who 
received no ribbon, was very small as well as disconsolate, while a 
largo proportion, especially of the girls, with sparkling eyes and 
glowing chocks, bore aw.ay the wide blue ribbon. Handsomely en¬ 
graved diplomas were next presented, as testimonials of good conduct 
and scholarship, to the pupils who had< completed their course of in¬ 
struction, and one young lady, ^liss Isabella Vandewater, judged to 
have shown superior excellence in all her studies, was made the hap¬ 
py rooipient ot a gold medal.—Minor testimonials were also given 
according to merit. 

Olio of the graduating members of the High Class, A. G. Dew- 
land, deliycred a Valedictory. This he had written out, and his 
teacher read it aloud, for the benefit of the hearing part of the as¬ 
sembly, while at the same time he read it himself to his fellow-pupils 
in their own language of signs. The two readings went on together 
without olthcr hindering the other. Referring to the fact that the 
Principal elect comes into his office on a semi-centenary, he grace¬ 
fully expressed the hope that the full centenary, when it comes, may 
find the Institution still prospering under his care. May we be there 
to SCO it, and you to print an account of it. 

Prof. D. E. Bartlett, for many years a teacher in the Now York 
Institution, now tilling a similar position at Hartford, now came for¬ 
ward, and afforded to tho deaf-mute portion of the assembly a rare 
intellectual treat, in an extempore speech in their own language of 
signs, of which Mr. Bartlett is one of the best masters living. Throw¬ 
ing himself, with w'onderful power of expression, into the character 
of a Rip Van Winkle, who has slept during all the years since he 
was a teacher in the old Institution in Fiftieth Street, he brought 
vividly before every eye the great changes of those fifteen or twenty 
years. 

The morning ceremonies were witnessed by a comparatively thin 
assemblage besides the four hundred pupils of the Institution ; but 
early in the afternoon a tide of visitors set in—former pupils of the 
Institution, some having their wives and children with them ; parents 
and friends of deaf-mutes; men of letters and philanthropists. The 
Chapel, spacious as it is, was soon crowded. The portion of the as¬ 
sembly who could hear, now had a rare intellectual feast. For the 
benefit of the deaf-mute portion, their devoted friend, Rev. Dr. Gal- 
laudet. Rector of St. Ann’s Church for Deaf-Mutes, and one of the 
: Directors of the Institution, made a running translation into signs of 
the several papers read and eloquent addresses made, including the 
opening prayer by Rev. Dr. Vinton, a paper of historical and statis¬ 
tical details, by Mr. B. R. Winthrop, the worthy President of the 
Institution, and a stirring extemporary address by the Rev. Win. 
Adams, D. D. 

The great feature of the occasion was the addre.ss of the retiring 
Principal, Dr. Poet. It embodied an eloquent and lucid exposition 
of the principles on which the true system of deaf-mute instruction 
should be founded, namely; that a language of words is not and can¬ 
not be made for them a natural, a vernacular language; for the mind 
recognizes no fitness in words, unconnected with the tones of the voice 
that ring or once rang in the ears, to serve as the instruments of 
thought aiiu the machinery of reasoning, as spoken words do for us. 
It is only a language of graphic gestures and expressions of the 
countenance that can become for deaf-mutes a natural, a vernacular 
language. They learn such a language spontaneously, by mere ob¬ 
servation and imitation of those who use it, as children who hear learn 


speech. By the aid of this language alone, can their mental and 
moral foculties be developed early and rapidly—by its me.ans alone 
can they enjoy the graphic power and kindling glow of eloquence. 

A deaf-mute in the society, or attending the public meetings of those 
who hear, receives from the kindness of a friend at most some crumbs 
and crusts, and merely dry bones from tho intellectual feast. A deaf- 
mute in a society where all understand signs, feels himself among 
equals. Thought flashes with electric rapidity from mind to mind. 
Each relates in turn some incident, or describes some absent scene in 
a graphic pantomime, which makes all present feel in tho vivid pres¬ 
ence of the reality. Flashes of wit, of a different kind from that of 
speech, but not Ic.ss keenly appreciated, move the whole circle to mer¬ 
riment. And if it is a religious meeting, the more gifted leader in 
exhortation, prayer, praise or thanksgiving, will carry with him into 
tho,se higher regions of devotion, where the heart glows with a Sav¬ 
iour’s love, and the eye catches glimpses of the New Jerusalem, tho 
the souls of a whole deaf-mute congregation, every one of whom, sit¬ 
ting with the audience of an eloquent preacher, would mark the kin¬ 
dling faces around him with vain longings, and I'cel himself left far 
behind in the cold and tho dark. 

Dr. Pect eloquently described the priceless Value of this language 
of signs for that loss gifted portion of the pupils who can only learn 
to understand written language imperfectly, but understand the lan¬ 
guage of signs perfectly, and who can receive in signs that full relig¬ 
ious instruction which is inaccessible to them in words. In their dark¬ 
ened state, they shrink in agony from the ghastly form of death, and 
cherish a vague hope of perpetual life on earth; hero they first 
learn that He from whose sepulchre the angel rolled back the stone 
has opened to them, as to all children of Adam, the gate of immor¬ 
tality at which the passport is faith. After a brief summary of the 
re.sults of thirty-seven years of labor, and a few well chosen words of 
counsel to the Directors, the Principal elect, and the other teachers, 
advising them to labor in concert and harmony and above all thin gs 
to win the love of their pupils, in order to excite their enthusiasm in 
the difficult pursuit of knowledge; and to the pupils, exhorting them 
not to waste the precious opportunities of education accorded them, 
he concluded in these eloquent terms: 

“Within these walls, 1 trust, in years to come, as in years past, to 
hundreds of deaf-mutes light will break oat of darkness, revealing 
the long hidden wonders of nature and art; the intellect, awakened 
from its winter torpor, will rejoice in its new and active life; the af¬ 
fections and hopes of our common humanity, long chilled and crushed 
to earth, will here learn to go forth rejoicing, in a clear vista of fu¬ 
turity—a vista pointing to social usefulness and domestic happiness, 
and closing with that bright dawning of a better life of which tho 
hope takes the sting Irom death. In that closing vision will rise the 
form of him who said to the poor deaf-mute, Ephphatha. At his 
touch again the long scaled ears open, not as now to jarring sounds, 
but to the eternal melodies of Heaven.” 

Among the invited guests present were the Rev. Collins Stone, tho 
present able Principal of the American Asylum for the Deaf and 
Dumb, at Hartford, and Rev. Wm. W. Turner, formerly Principal 
of that Asylum. Mr. Turner was associated with Dr. Pcet several . 
years at Hartford, nearly half a century ago (in fact, they two are 
the Nestors of deaf-mute instruction in America), and he now grati¬ 
fied the assemblage with some interesting remarks, embracing remin¬ 
iscences of those old times. By the way, Mr. Turner has met with a 
curious fate at the hands of the newspaper reporters, ot whom there 
were three present, representing the Herald, the Times and the Tri¬ 
bum. The next morning the Times had his name as Rev. Dr. Win¬ 
slow, the Herald as Rev. Dr. Gilroy, both names wholly unknown to 
us. Mr. Turner is a worthy man and a valuable friend to the deaf 
and dumb. lie deserves to go down to posterity by his own name. 

After the close of the proceedings, many of the audience remained 
to witness very interesting exercises by some of the pupils. Being 
asked what is the use of keeping anniversaries, one of them replied 
by remarking, among other instances, that the observation of the 
Christmas anniversary was an occasion of happy enjoyment we did 
not like to lose; and that tho Fourth of July fosters tho .spirit of 
Freedom. Another said that the principal use of such an anniversa¬ 
ry as they were holding was to convince the public that the education 
of the deaf and dumb was not as impossible as the finding of the 
philosopher’s stone. 
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Ono beautiful girl recited in graceful pantomime a poem on the 
deaf and dumb by Fitz Hugh Ludlow; a scone to remind one of Ros¬ 
cius, rendering into pantomime all the high thoughts and graceful 
turns of expression of Cicero or Horace. It is only through their 
own language of signs, as Dr. Peet told us in his address, that deaf- 
mutes can feel the power of poetry and eloquence. 

Mr. Bartlett related by signs and the deaf-mutes wrote out an 
anecdote of a little deaf-mute boy in the Institution, who, being told 
by his teacher that cats could not read, write or count, eagerly re¬ 
plied that cats could count, and related in proof an instance of his 
cat at home missing one of her four kittens and finding it after a long 
search. 

To-day, Thursday, the Institution is in as great a commotion as a 
hive about to swarm. Hundreds of trunks and boxes are being 
labelled and carried to the railroad or steamboat, and teachers are 
“busy as bees” marshaling the pupils into companies, according to 
the routes they are to take to reach home for the vacation ; and im¬ 
pressing on the younger ones by signs, (as words would not answer 
fffr them, yet,) what they are to do to prevent being lost on a journey 
often of several hundred miles, at the other end of which anxious 
friends are awaiting them. Each pupil takes home an excellent 
Farewell Letter from the retiring Principal, embodying advice by 
following which they will secure health, happiness, competence, and 
respect in Society, and another paper, headed “Hints for Vacation,” 
showing how to improve every opportunity of acquiring knowledge 
and practice in written language. After two months of home enjoy¬ 
ments, they will return to their studies with reinvigorated bodily and 
mental powers. “• 


FANV700D9. 
Robinson, pitober, 
Gardner, catcher, 
Winslow, 1st base, 
Dewband, 2d base. 
Bull, 3d base, 

1*. Witschief, right field 
Hughs, short stop, 
McCarthy, center field, 
Van Tassel, left field. 


Ist. 

Fanwoods.— 8 
Port Lees.— 3 


*The Port Lees surrendered a ball to the victors. 

Home Runs.—Fanwoods, 14 ; Fort Lees, 6. 

Fly Catches.— “ 4; “ 0. „ „ „ . , „ 

Scorers, Messrs. W. F. Burdett, of the Fort Lee, and S. M. Brown, of the Fan- 
wood. 

Umpire, General Janlinc, of New Jersey. 

Time . f game, throe liours and fifteen minutes. 


THE NATIONAL GAME. 
Fanwood vs fort lee. 


On Saturday the 15th day of June last, a most exciting and im 
teresting game came off between these two clubs, on the grounds of 
the former. The Fanwoods arc composed wholly of pupils of the 
Now York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, their opponents being 
a elub from the vicinity of Fort Lee, N. J. almost opposite the la 
stitutlon. 

At 3 o’clock P. M., the game commenced and opened favorably 
for the Fanwoods, they taking the lead, and keeping it till the seventh 
ng, when it began to rain and the Umpire wisely closed the 
game, the score standing 57 to 22 with the Fanwoods at the bat and 
none out. The fielding was admirable, especially on the part of the 
Fanwoods, who distinguished themselves far beyond the expectation 
of their friends by their splendid catching and batting. Mr F. E. 
Robinson pitched better than he had ever done before, sending the 
ball swiftly and taking care that his opponents should not make any 
high knocks. His fly catching was truly beautiful. 

Mr. R. Hughes at S.S. and Mr. Winslow at 1st Base were the 
only other players especially deserving credit; the one stopping balls 
that were evidently meant to go over his head, and throwing them 
with exact aim and swiftness; the other catching them with great 
precision as if he wore “ start ” himself. 

In one of his strikes, Winslow came home in fine style, and when 
he neared the Home Base, he sprang over heels head over the base, 
thus taking Mr. Mamix of the opposite club by surprise, so that 
when he recovered, Winslow had secured a home run and was repos 
ing himself quietly on the grass. In the fourth inning, the 1< ort 
Lee’s changed their “ pitcher,” (Mr. Hooper taking' the place of Mr, 
Meeks,) but it proved of no advantage as the one’s slow and the 
other’s fast pitching had no appreciable effect on the splendid batting 
of the Fanwoods. 

The result of the game of the 15th ult. will be seen more clearly 
by the following score : 


2J. 

4 

0 


OUTS 

2 

2 

0 

1 

3 
2 
0 

4 
4 

18 

3d. 

6 

2 


RUNS. FORT LEES. . outs. 
7 Mamix, catcher, 0 

9 Ross, short stop, 4 

7 T. Burdett, 1st base, 3 

8 J. Burdett, 3d b,a3e, 3 

5 Hooper, left field, 2 

6 Bookstover, 2d base, 3 

8 Past, right field, 1 

4 Meeks, pitcher, 3 

3 Van Guilder, center field, 2 

21 


57 

INNINOS. 

4th. 5th. 
8 12 

1 1 


RUXs 

1 

2 

2 

3 
1 

4 
2 
2 

22 


6th. 

15 

7 


7th. 

4* — .57. 
8 — 22 . 


A STEOTATOR. 


FARMERS COLUMN FOR AUGUST. 


Many farmers, especially those who have low meadows along river 
bottoms, are busy with their hay-making through a great part of 
this month. It is always best to cut all the grass that you think will 
pay for mowing. The farmer who has hay to spare in the spring 
will have a great advantage over those who have to buy. If the 
price should not be such as to tempt him to sell_ he will be enabled 
to keep his horses and cattle up in the spring till the grass has a 
good start, perhaps to provide against a possible deficiency in the 
next years crop. 

Oats arc generally ripe about the beginning of this month; no 
other grain requires more care than oats in harvesting. If put in the 
mow too green, it is more apt to heat and spoil than any other grain; 
hence the musty smell of so much of the oats in the market. If it 
be necessary to put it in the barn before quite dried, it should be 
packed losocly, and the heap turned over within two or three days. 

Turnips may do pretty well on good ground, sowed the fore part 
of this month, after onions, peas, early potatoes or grain, thus getting 
two crops from the same ground. 

When your hurry of hay-making is over, employ your spare time 
in cutting up briers and bushes. August is the best time to kill 
bushes. Beat sprouts off the stumps with the back of an axe, beat¬ 
ing off the bark of the stump with ^em. 

If you have any swamps on your premises, take a dry time to haul 
out the muck for manure. In many cases this deposit of muck has 
been increasing for centuries, and is now a mine more profitable to 
work than many a gold mine. 

Look after your sheep, and if they are tormented by flies tbatseek 
to lay their eggs in the sheep’s noses, protect them by sinearing their 
noses with tar. Some advise to mix a little fine salt with tar and 
put it where the sheep can get at it, and in getting the salt they will 
get tar enough on their noses to keep off the flies. 

If your bees seem to be idle and to lie outside their hives, it is a 
sign the hives are full, and you should put a box oyer the hive, if 
you left a hole in the top, if not under it, with holes in the top of the 
box, in the hope that the bees will fill the box with honey, so that 
you can get your supply of honey without killing the bees in the fall, 
^metimes, however, the bees will refuse to be taxed in this way, 
and the boxes remain empty. 

Caution your boys not to overstrain themselves by the ambition 
natural to boys to keep up with men in harvest time. Many a boy 
has permanontly disabled himself, rr checked his growth by thus 
overstraining himself. And I may add many a fine horse has been 
ruined by being over-driven or over-loaded. I once knew of a very 
good horse who was lamed for life by being driven into a barn before 
a yoke of oxen drawing a load of hay. The oxen shied and held 
back. The horse strained himself by a desperate pull, and was never 
worth one quarter so much afterwards. That one pull reduced his 
value from a hundred dollars to less than twenty 

Bathing is good for the health in summer; but going into cold 
water too warm, or staying in too long arc both injurious. The for- 
mer often brings on dangerous disorders; the latter induces a, ge:^ral 
weakening of the system, 






EDITORIAL. 








The chief subject of conversation among the deaf-mutes of this city 
at present, is the Convention to be held in New York City during 
the present month. Quito a number of them will attend and we hear 
of more from places beyond us who will also go. On the whole, we 
think New England will be respectably represented, in numbers at 
least, at what promises to be a gathering of uncommon size. We 
recommend to all who can do so to attend. All will be fully repaid 
for going, as the occasion is one of more than ordinary interest. We 
call attention to “Hints for the August Convention” on another page 
and earnestly rcrpicst all to follow them. 

Wo, personally, look forward to the Convention with anticipations 
of much pleasure and profit. The Committee of Arrangements are 
gentlemen who understand their business and they will be aided by 
the officers of the Institution in making all things convenient, pleas¬ 
ant and comfortable for those who may attend. 

We would request our correspondents, contributors and friends to 
' send us their favors for the Sept. No. as early as possible, as we wish 
to get out the paper so early as to onaMc all but the more distant 
subscribers to receive it before either they or we start to attend the 
Convention. ^ 

We shall do all we can at the Convention to secure additional cor¬ 
respondents and contributors, both regular and occasional, and to 
otherwise increase the circulation, interest and usefulness of the gaz- 
ETTK. We sh.all, of course, give our readers as complete an account 
of the convention proceedings, the presentation ceremonies, the inci¬ 
dents and other interesting features of the occasion as possible. 

We hope to see many of our old friends at the gathering and to 
make many new ones for both the gazette and ourself. 

. . . . 4 , .. • 

Our California correspondent and efficient agent, Mr. Oliver 
Badger, writes us that Mr. Calvin Wall, a deaf-mute, while crossing 
the Plains with an emigrant train, which contained several other 
deaf-mutes, had a quarrel or difficulty with a hearing comrade about 
a mule, and, shortly afterwards, wffiile walking outside of the camp, 
was shot and killed by the man, who said he mistook Wall for an 
Indian in the twilight. Tliis did not agree with his assertion, made 
a few days before, that he could tell an Indian as far as he could see 
him, at any time of day or night lie was taken into custody, 
but wo are not informed what was done to him. Mr. Wall had a 
wife and three children with him, who kept on to California. 

The pupils of the California Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 
lately gave an exhibition before the Teachers’ Institute, which was 
very interesting and served to stimulate the greatly increasing inter¬ 
est in deaf-mute education which is felt in that State. The fact that 
the meeting of the Institute was attended by school teachers from all 
parts of the State was taken adv’antage of by the principal of the 
Deaf and! Dumb Institution to make each individual from abroad, 
in some sort, an agent to spread the information that deaf-mute 
children could be educated, and that there was an institution for that 


purpose in San Francisco, and also to transmit to the principal th® 
names, ages and residence of such deaf and dumb children as might 
bo resident in their respective districts or might come to their know¬ 
ledge in other places. 

Wm. Neely, after spending sometime in San Francisco, has return¬ 
ed to Virginia City, Nevada. He intends returning after settling his 
affiiirs there and taking up his residence in San Francisco, the 
deaf-mute populatien of which city appears to be rapidly increasing. 
Mr. G. A. Atkinson and wife, now of Marysville, Cal., arc among 
the prospective residents of San Francisco. 

The St. James Sunday School Scholars, of San Francisco, with 
their tcachens, relations and friends, had a grand pic-nio on May 18th 
last. They went by the Steamer to Sancelito, Marin Co., a very 
pleasant place and extremely well suited for pic-nic purposes. The 
general management of things was in the hands of Wm, G. Badger, 
Esq. but the resident mutes of the city of both sexes, got up an ex¬ 
cursion on their own account and united with the Sunday School. 
There were graduates present from Conn., New York, Wisconsin, 
Illinois and Indiana. The mute excursion was under the manage¬ 
ment of Mr. Oliver Badger, whose arrangements were admirably 
made and all things were convenient and agreeable. Mr. Badger 
proenred a largo tent which they carried with them and under whichi 
after their arrival, they spread the good things they had brought 
and enjoyed themselves heartily. 

After the collation, toasts and sentiments were indulged in for some 
time. The Sunday School ; Wm. G. Badger, Esq; the National 
Guard, through whose generosity the tent was procured; Mr. Oliver 
Badger, the Committee of arrangements for their own immediate 
wants, and the gazette were all remembered. 

The Steamer returned for the party at half past three o’ clock in 
the afternoon, all too soon for those composing it, most of whom, how¬ 
ever, carried reminders with them of the good time they had had. 

All arrived at their homes without accident, and now look forward 
to the next Annual Picnic with pleasant anticipations. 

Some of our Readers may know more or less of the mutes who 
took part in the excursion. We give all the names furnished us. 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry B. Crandall; Mrs. Jane A. Atkinson; Miss — 
Cornell; Mr. Joseph L. Hauser; Mr. Henry Frank; and Mr. Oliver 
Badger. 

Wo desire to obtain the names, residences, occupation &c., &o., of 
as many deaf-mutes as possible, in all parts of the country, and will 
feel much obliged to all who will send us the necessary particulars. 
Wo will frankly state our reasons for this. 

We desire to got together in a compact, systematic and convenient 
manner for reference, as many names and facts as possible, so that, 
in time to come, any one wishing to know the where-abouts of any 
mute individual, or any other particulars will be quite likely to obtain 
them by writing to us and stating the information desired. 


The first meeting of the Clarke Institution for Deaf-Mutes was to 
have been hold at Northampton, Mass., on the 15th of July and we 
look with considerable interest for some report of the proceedings. 

We have in type and intended to insert in this number, a letter 
from one of the Trustees of the above Institution, which gives a very 
fair idea of the progress made and the views entertained by those 
having the matter in charge, but it is crowded out and laid over to 
next month. 

We refer our readers to the advertisement of Mr. Cullingworth on 
our last page. We have received specimen copies of his portraits of 
Gallaudet and Clerc which are truly life-like and ought to be in the 
possession of every deaf-mute in the land. ■ 
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SERVICES BY THE BOSTON DEAF-MUTE CinilSTIAN ASSOCIATION 
ON THE OCCASION OF THE DEATH OF THOMAS J. CHAMBERLAIN. 


On Saturday, July 20, the sad nows reached our oflioo that Mr. T. J. Cham- 
bekiain, a 'well-known deaf-mute, resident in Washington, D. C., but a native 
of Bangor, Me., was dead, and his remains would arrive in this city at night, 
Measures were immediately taken to hold appropriate services and suitably notice 
tlie occasion by the mute Association. Prof. D. E. Bartlett was sent for, he be¬ 
ing in the vicinity, and came accordingly. The news was rapidly circulated, 
and when Sunday morning arrived, in spite of a rain storm, there was a large 
number present. The real commemorative services were not to take place till 
5 o’clock, p. M., to enable a relative of the deceased to take part in them, and 
others to attend. 

Prof. Bartlett, therefore, devoted the morning hour to prefatoiy and prepara¬ 
tory exercises. He based his remarks on the words “ Be still, and know that 
I am God. ” 

When God speaks, it is well for man to ho silent. God speaks to man in va¬ 
rious ways—in the storm and in the calm; in the beauteous works of nature 
and in the whirlwind which lays them waste; in the blessings he bestows and 
in taking them away; in all these he speaks to men, but still oftencr and more 
continuously does he speak to them by the still small voice of the spirit. Contrast¬ 
ing the full flush of health and the helplessness of death, let us learn that there 
is but a step from the one to the other, and act accordingly in preparing for the 
last gi-eat change. The fledgling in its nest quickly grows to be a bird, spreads 
its wings and flies away. Just so the infant soon becomes a man and then die* 
and his soul flics to another world. “Man dicth, and where is ho,” asks Job, 
lie docs not answer, himself; ho asks the same question to which Cicero, Plato, 
Demosthenes and other heathen philosophers sought an answer. They lived .and 
died without a clear reply to these questions, although they did have the feeling 
that this life was not the end of man: human nature, even in its heathen state, 
revolted at the idea of the end of its life being like that of the beasts of the 
field. Let us thank God that wo have an all-suflieient answer to the question 
in the Bible, and that we know there is a better world and eternal life beyond 
the grave. 

At the appointed time in the afternoon the mutes again assembled, together 
with some relatives of the deceased who were in the city. Prof. Bartlett and 
the Rev. Mr. Keene, a brother-in-law of Mr. Chamberlain, occupied the desk. 
Prof. Bartlett ofl'ered prayer and then made the following remarks: 

As we hold this service, our friend is on his way home, not as he expected 
and we hoped, in life and health, to revisit homo and friends, but to be laid in 
his last long homo, the resting place of all—the grave. It is well for us, to-day, 
to feel and admit our weakness and our entire dependence upon God, and ask 
for help and knowledge from above to consider our w.ays and apply our hearts 
unto wisdom. 

“If a man die, shall he live ag.ain ? ” Nature, with a thousand tongues, an¬ 
swers, aye ! [God whispers hope through the works of creation, but broadly 
proclaims the promise, through Christ, of a life to come. 

“ So teach us to number our days that we may apply our hearts to wisdom.” 
A wiser praymr was never made. Lot us all send up this prayer from our 
hearts. It is well and right for men to indulge in hopes and anticipations of 
future health, happiness and prosperity, and to use all proper and honorable 
means to realize them, but everything of the kind should be tempered by the 
remembrance that they m.ay all “fade as a leaf,” and are very unoei-tain ; 
that life is short and death sure, and needs preparation to meet it calmly. 
Death comes to men in all shapes; sometimes suddenly, and sometimes gradually, 
hut to all it comes sooner or later, and each death is, to the living, a warning 
that their turn may come next, and an inquiry whether they are prepared. 

Religion is not the gloomy thing that many think it to be. It would be 
strange indeed if it were when it takes away the fear of .death and assures us 
ef a happy immortality. Moroseness is not righteousness, crustiness is not 
piety. Piety is joyful, truthful and loving. Religion is no dream; it is a joy¬ 
ful reality, an assured thing, a settled fact, and will remain with a man when 
all earthly things shall slip from his grasp forever. 

Mr. W. M. Chamberlain being called on, gave a short sketch of his friend and 
classmate, much as follows: 

Most of those present knew our deceased friend by reputation, if not other, 
wise, and I see before me several whom I know to have been intimate with him. 
I have not seen him for more than two years and only corresponded with him 
occasionally, but the bonds of friendship which long years of intimacy had knit 
between us were never weakened. At Hartford we sat side by side at the table, 
in the school and study rooms and were continually together. In after years 
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we took pleasure in meeting whenever we could, and I can now look back t® 
many pleasant hours spent in his company. His intellect was a brilliant one; 
and wherever he went ho was sure to make his influence felt. lie took a broad, 
liberal view of hura.an nature, and was generous and open hearted almost to a 
fault. His varied accomplishments, his store of information, and his genuine 
wit and sparkling humor always made him a desirable and pleasant companion, 
while his splendid business capacities rendered him valuable in his particular 
line. His cai-cer -was short, ns we estimate life. He was not a meteor shot 
through space, which dies away and leaves no trace behind; he was a burning 
and a shining intellcotual light, which rose steadily and rapidly, but ’ere it 
reached its noontide glory was suddenly quenched in darkness. Those who 
knew him will miss his genial face and intelligent conversation, and his death 
makes a gap in the ranks of de.af-mutcs hard indeed to fill. We had much in 
common in nature, taste and feeling, and, while I mourn fop him, yet I am free 
to admit that it may be a blessing in disguise for his relatives and friends, and 
have no doubt that, in future y'cars, we shall be able to look back on this, as on 
many other things, and see that it was ordered by an over-ruling Providence 
for the best good of all concerned. 

Rev. Mr. Keene made a few appropriate remarks. He said that this was a 
moment for thought and feeling, not for words. The Almighty had spoken, and 
it was not for man to say anything. The momentous question was forced upon 
us to-day, “ How to prepare for death.” True preparation did not consist in 
devotion to the world, its riches, honor or glory. To get wisdom and under¬ 
standing; to live aright; to study and obey the bible; to cultivate and cherish 
an unfaltering faith in the Lord Jesus Clirist—this was the only safe way. If 
wo would only use the same care and wisdom in regard to our spiritual con¬ 
cerns that we do in worldly matters we should bo truly wise. The choice was 
before us to-day whom wo would serve. Choose now; choose wisely; delays 
and bad choice were equally dangerous. Christians would do well to see that 
they are faithful to their friends in life, that they may have no neglected duty 
or slighted opportunity to mourn when tlie end cometh. 

He thanked the Association, in behalf of the relatives, for the rc.ady assist¬ 
ance, consideration and sympathy which had been given and shomi, and assured 
them that all was appreciated and would be hold in grateful rcmcinbranco. 

The services closed with prayer by Prof. Bartlett and the benediction by Mr. 
Keene. 

LOCAL ITEMS. 

Rev. Thomas Gallaudct, Rector of St. Ann’s Church for Deaf-Mutes in 
New York City, held a service in the Summer St. Episcopal Cliuroh in this 
city on a Sunday in Juno, -which was well attended. 'The Deaf Mutes of 
Boston are always glad to see Dr Gallaudct and would like to see his gon¬ 
ial face oftencr. 

Prof. D. E. Bartlett preached to the Boston Deaf-Mute Cliristian Associ¬ 
ation” on Sunday, July "th. llis text was “ The things which are seen 
arc temporal, butjthc things which arc not seen are eternal.” No one who 
knows Mr. Bartlett needs to be told that the sermon was a powerful one 
and obtained the undivided attention of the mute congregation, wlio num¬ 
bered 75 . 

The Sunday services of the “ Boston Deaf-Mute Christian Association ” 
arc, for the present, conducted by members in turn, agreeably to the invi¬ 
tation of Mr. Bailey, who is tlie regular Leader of the morning services, 
and expressed a wish for a short relief from Ids duties. Prof. Bartlett 
will officiate occasionally during the vacation of the American Asylum at 
Hartford, where he is a teacher- Amos Smith, Esq., has charge of tlie 
“Bercan” or Bible Class on Sunda;^ afternoon and the evening prayer- 
meeting is conducted in turn by various members. There is also a week¬ 
day prayer meeting on Friday evenings, the attendance at wliieb shows a 
commendable interest in things spiritual on the part of a fair proportion 
of the mute community. 

Personal. Wc received a call, lately, from Mr. William Gray, of Hali¬ 
fax, Nova Scotia, who is an assistant teacher in the Halifiix Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb. Mr. Gray is a native of Scotland and was educated 
there ; we were quite interested in him and found him an intelligent and 
sensible man. Ho was on his way to New York to visit relatives there. 
He is likely to attend the Convention and if be docs so, will doubtless car¬ 
ry away much to tell his friends in the Provinces. 

Prof. Wilson Whiton, of the American Asylum at Hartford, looks into 
our office quite frequently. His numerous friends will be glad to hear that 
he is hale and hearty and seems good for many years longer in the service 
in which he lias spent so many years. 

Geo. Wing, Esq., ofBangor, Me., President of the “Now England Gal- 
laudet Association of Deaf-mutes,” was in Boston for a few days lately. 
We saw a good deal of him and enjoyed his society much. .He would pro- 
bably have staid lunger, but the news of the death of his friend and fellow 
townsman, Mr. T. J. Chamberlain, and a desire to attend tlie funeral, in¬ 
duced him to return home. 
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For the Gazette. 

A FEW HINTS FOR THE AUGUST CONVENTION. 

Though this Convention is more specially a convention of gradu¬ 
ates (former pupils) of the New York Institution, it will be seen by 
the notice in the June number of the Gazette, that “a general invi. 
tation is extended to all the friends of Dr. Feet and of the Associa¬ 
tion to participate in the exercises of the coming celebration and pre¬ 
sentation.” 1 hope therefore, that we shall have the largest gather¬ 
ing of deaf-mutes ever yet seen in this or any other country, and the 
number of graduates of the New York Institution, (about fourteen 
hundred, of whom perhaps a thousand may bo living,) is probably 
larger than has gone out from any similar institution. Besides the 
interest of the ceremonies themselves, and of the eloijuent addresses 
in signs to bo expected, multitudes of deaf-mutes will have such an 
opportunity as they probably never will have again to renew old 
friendships, hear of the welfare of former schoolmates, and form new 
acquaintances. All who attend will gather pleasant materials for 
thought and conversation for years afterwards. That the greatest 
benefit may accrue to the cause of science, and of deaf-mute educa¬ 
tion, and to those deaf-mutes themselves who attend, I offer a few 
suggestions. 

I. Provide yourself with an ample package of photographs, 
(cartes de visitc,) of yourself, and of your wife and children if you 
have any. Those you can exchange with such of your old school¬ 
mates and teachers as are equally provided with cartes. In this way 
you may make a collection of speaking likencs.scs of old friends and 
school-mates, which, in after years, will seem to you invaluable, and 
which you could hardly make, except at such a convention as we are 
going to have. 

II. It is very desirable to collect, at this convention; such statis¬ 
tics as were collected from the former pupils of the Hartford A.sy- 
lum, at the two gatherings of deaf-mutes held there a few years 
since. But to question several hundred deaf-mutes and note down 
their answers, will be a job that will rather obstruct the pleasant 
social intercourse to which the time not occupied with the ceremonies 
of the occasion should be given. Therefore I earne.stly advise every 
deaf-mute who proposes to attend the Convention to provide himself 
before-hand with answers fairly written out, to such questions as the 
following: (The statements to be handed to the new Principal, I. 
Jj. Peet, or his deputy.) 

1. Your name? Date of birth? Place of birth? 

‘ 2 . Name and place of birth of your father? Where your ances¬ 
tors came from? 

8 . Cause of deafness? Age of becoming deaf? 

4. When admitted in school? Who was your teacher? When 
graduated ? 

5. Where do you now live? What is your occupation? Circum¬ 
stances? (If a farmer, state what kind of a farm, how large, whether 
you own it? &c.) 

6 . Have you a family? When married? How many children? 
Any deceased? 

7. Is your wife a deaf-mute? If so, give the particulars, 1,2, 
8, 4, for her. 

8 . Are any of your children deaf and dumb? If so, how old? 
Arc they in school? 

9. Give the names of all your children, and any information about 
them that you may think interesting. Do they spell with their fin¬ 
gers ? When small, did they learn to talk earlier and more readily 
by signs or by speech ? 


10. How do you converse with your neighbors ? Do many of them 
understand signs, or the manual alpnabet? 

11. ^ Do you use any contrivances or precautions to make up for 
your inability to hear a distant call, or warnings of danger? If so 
describe them. (For instance, if a farmer, how does your wife sum¬ 
mon you from a distant field to dinner, or to sec a visitor ?) 

12. Can you transact business with ease and certainty by means of 
writing? 

13. What books do you like most to read? Do you take a news¬ 
paper ? 

14. Are you a professor of religion? If so, in what communion? 
How do you get a share of the benefit of a religious meeting? (Does 
any one communicate to you by the manual alphabet, or by writing 
some of the heads of the sermon, etc?) 

15. Have you travelled much? Are you fond of travelling? 

16. Do you try to lay up money for sickness and old age ? 

IV. Those who cannot attend are requested to send all these par¬ 
ticulars and anything else they may think interesting in letters ad¬ 
dressed to Mr. Peet. 

V. Make out and bring with you, if you come, or send if you can¬ 
not come, a statement embracing under the above heads all the in¬ 
formation you have or can get respecting any deaf-mute known to 
you, who is deceased, (remember to give time and cause of death, 
age, and whether leaving a family,) or who, from having moved to a 
distance or from other causes is not likely to attend. 

I have for these suggestions the approbation and authority of Dr. 
H. P. Peet and of his son, the Principal elect, 

JouN R. Buknet, 

Livingston, N. J. 

For the Gazette. 

REPLY TO MR. CARLIN. 

Fkiend Cakun :—When I wrote my remarks on your letter to the 
New York Post, I had no idea or intention of placing you in a “ri¬ 
diculous position,” and I really cannot sec that 1 have done so. 

I see no occasion for me to “measure lances” with you, although I 
might find a longer one than yours in the pine forests here-about, but 
I take exceptions to some things you have written and shall state 
my objections and explain my inferences at one and the same time. 

You infer that I am “in the same category with the advocates of 
the Language of Signs, urging its continuance in all the institutions 
as a mode of deaf-mute instruction.” I am compelled to use your 
own language and say that “I shall best be charitable to say that 
that erroneous conclusion came from a very hasty and careless pe¬ 
rusal” of the article from which you quote; no careful reader of the 
article in question will think that I approve the use of signs in the 
institutions as much as they are now used in the instruction of deaf- 
mutes. In the same article from which you draw your inference, I 
said “as far as semi-mutes are concerned, that is, children who lose 
their sense of hearing in childhood, and do not lose their ability to 
articulate, every effort should be made to preserve speech to them, 
and pantomime, or sign language, should be used only when absolute¬ 
ly necessary to help Ihj comprehension of an idea. 

In teaching deaf-mutes, we agree with Mr. Hubbard that signs, 
while necessary to the first stages of instruction in some degree, 
should not be made the principal means of communication between 
teacher and pupil. We object to the use, in the school-rooms, of 
“ that complicated pantomimic dialect, built up by forty years of 
thought, skill and labor, intended to be perfect, full and comprehen¬ 
sive, but which in reality makes the deaf-mute a foreigner to his own 
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friends and to his own literature, &c. &c. I fail to see any ground 
for your inference. 

Again, you say “ For one, I would indeed be exceedingly glad to 
jee tlie s'S" language thrown to the monkeys and eveisy mute taught 
to love spelling, writing and reading books and newspapers, thus 
rendering my address to them utterly unnecessary.” If it had not been 
fir this very sign language, which you appear to hold in supreme 
jjatempt, both you and I should have been in a poor way intellect- 
Billy, premising the lack of any other means of laying the founda- 
tiin of our education ; hence, we arc deeply indebted to it; and furthor> 
»liile I grant that if the mutes did love spelling, writing and reading 
jore than they do now, as a general thing, it would be a very dc- 
jable and beneficial thing, yet 1 fail to see how it would render 
Istnres, addresses, &c. utterly unnecessary. I find hearing men of 
idmes attending and relishing the lectures and addresses of their 
illoff-men and it is fair to presume that the well educated mute 
pld never lose his taste for them; on the contrary, being better 
ijile to understand, he would better enjoy them. In regard to my 
lying that you appeared to have no doubt that if you had had the 
inefits of the German system of instruction, you should now be able 
hold forth &c. I will only say, that in your letter to the Posh 
)u represent yourself as a deaf-mute, who, unfortunately far him 
M imer taught articulation (I do not pretend to quote your exact 
Olds, having mislaid the letter, but I give the idea sufficiently cor- 
ii.) Now, as the German System (so called) was the only one in 
dstenee, as regards articulation, at the time when you were of 
loperage for school, it was a natural inference that you looked back 
I your not having enjoyed its advantages, in your youth, with the 
me regret that the Israelities of old longed for the flesh pots of 
Ifvpt, with this difference; they knew of what they regretted the 
B, hy experience, while your supposition that it is unfortunate that 
'wTere not taught articulation is merely an idea from the realm of 
isblMlities, and barely lacking an im as prefix. You say the German 
iptem is defective; I don’t doubt it ; still it is the only one of which 
W could have enjoyed the advantages (whatever they may have 
i«n) and the only one to which you could look back. I might have 
idiSed my language and substituted, “been instructed by means of 
tmlation ” for “ had the benefits of-the German System, ” but I 
n’t BOO how that would have altered the case. 

jlou say “ the interesting exhibition of little Mary Hubbard before 

* Massachusetts Legislative Committee convinced me fully of the 
«ibility of teaching quick-minded mutes articulation.” Little 
sty Hubbard never was a mute and I object to her being taken 

* proof that mutes can be taught articulation. That mutes can be 
“gilt to articulate, I have never denied, but I contend that it is a 
vaste of time and productive of no equivalent for the labor expend¬ 
ed in either the amount of education imparted or the extent to which 
t enables the mute to communicate orally. Instruction, imparted by 
^le manual alphabet and writing, using signs only when absolutely 
leoessary, will better fit the mute for intercourse with the world, be- 
*des doing it in much less time, than the painful, unnatural process 

articulation. 

^*11 “ many graduates are losing much of what they learned, is 
® much attributable to the fact that they were educated mainly 
y Ae Sign Language, as to their neglect to continue to increase 
tnowledge by reading and writing after leaving school and to 
indifference or ignorance of those with whom they come in con- 
Of this you yourself are a standing endorsement. If you had 
content with what education you had when you left school^ 
cnld not you have lost much of it already ? Is the great proficien¬ 


cy you have attained to in various branches of Literature, Science, 
and Art, owing to your having been taught to speak those “ w'ords 
and phrases necessary for your daily use ” or to your having, by 
reading, writing, study, and intercourse with the world, increased 
your knowledge? Myself a semi-mute, and fully appreciating the 
value of the ability to articulate which I possess, and of the neces¬ 
sity, (not now so urgently experienced as formerly) of using all poss¬ 
ible or probable means to preserve it. I nevertheless insist that 
signs, for certain purposes, cannot and will not be abolished; that 
the manual alphabet and signs are practicable as means of communi¬ 
cation in many cases where articulation would be of no avail, and 
for thc^ rest, I think you will find sundry timely and appropriate 
suggestions in J. II. B.’s communication in another column to which 
I refer you, and beg to subscribe myself, at the end of this some¬ 
what lengthy and possibly somewhat irrelevant epistle. 

Yours very truly. 

W. Martin Ciiamburlain. 

For the National Deaf Mute Gazette. 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK,, June 21st I8G7, 

Mr. Editor.—I returned to this laziest of toufiis, for so Little Eock 
is, on Tuesday last from A-rkadelphia, Clark Co., where I hoped to 
effect a conjunction with the Blind Institution in getting up a school 
for deaf-mutes, Mr. Otis Patten, the able superintendent of that 
Institution, entered heartily into my scheme, and conferred with the 
Trustees of the Institution on the subject; but, at a meeting of the 
citizens held last Saturday, ex- Governor Flanigan, Mayor Wither¬ 
spoon and others expressed the fear that they might injure the inter¬ 
ests of the Blind Institution by attempting the establishment of a 
Mute school. 

I boarded at the Blind Institution during my sojourn of a few 
days in Arkadelphia. Mr.Patten, the superintendent, is nearly blind 
and can read only large print. He is the supreme directing power 
of the Institution; has power to appoint and dismiss his subordinates 
without consulting the Directors, and is full of energy and persever¬ 
ance. A scholar in the true sense of that word, and a perfect gen¬ 
tleman withal, he is held in the highest esteem by the community. 
He is a Yankee, having been born in Maine. His wife is an accom¬ 
plished lady, a capital writer, and is as large of stature as of heart. 
She is a professor of literature. The matron of the female depart¬ 
ment is married to a blind man. Miss Green, teacher of music,, is a 
lady of elegant manners. She cannot see to road small print. I saw 
much in the Blind Institution to admire. It is in safe hands. One 
of the scholars is a Cherokee girl. 

It was from Mr. Patten that I first heard of the charter of an 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at Fort Smith by the Legislature 
of Arkansas in 1860, and of the appointment of Directors. He 
showed me a copy of the first report of “ the Arkansas Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb” for the years 1860-1, from which I learn¬ 
ed that Mr. Matthew Clark, a graduate of the New York Institution, 
was “appointed principal of the institution for the ensuing two 
years, ” with a salary of $600, “ payable quarterly in advance. ’’ 
No matron was selected; no steward. Among the resolutions adopt¬ 
ed in organizing the school, it was “ resolved further that if the said 
principal shall be absent, without leave of the President of the Board 
of Directors, at any time for two weeks, except in regular vacation* 
he shall forfeit his appointment.” Mr. Clark was also a member of 
the Board of Directors. The Legislature, in 1860, appropriated to 
the Institution the sum of $2,000 the first year and $1500 for each 
sub.sequcnt year thereafter. The school failed, not from any lack of 
interest in it. 
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Arkadelpliia is a mere village, and yet has six schools of a high 
grade besides the Blind Institution. A movement is on foot for 
erecting a college building for the Presbyterians. All the way from 
Little Hock to Arkadelphia the road is exceeding rough, and cover¬ 
ed with a dense growth of forests. In some places the sand is ex¬ 
tremely fine, and the ground blood-red. There is a great abundance 
of streams on the road from Little Hock to Arkadelphia. I saw 
quite a number of lizards running about in the streets of Arkadel¬ 
phia, and yet no notice was taken of them. The horse flies here are 
the largest I have ever seen. No effort, as far as I can see, is made 
to destroy them as you down East do. 

I consulted with Judge Watkin of this city, who was one of the 
Trustees of the Fort Smith school, on the subject of starting a mute 
school in this place; he pledged his cooperation with me in ray enter¬ 
prise ; but strange to say, the preachers, knowing my radical pro¬ 
clivities, entered their protest against the establishment of a mute 
school in this city, nominally on account of the poverty of the 
people, really because I was for teaching black mutes. 

Friday morning, I visited the colored schools, and was favorably 
impressed with their condition. The colored children behaved re¬ 
markably well; many of them looked bright and intelligent, not a 
few wore good looking, not to say beautiful. I noticed two loMte 
girls in attendance, and learned that they were formerly slaves, living, 
moving and having their being with the blacks. By invitation I 
wrote on the blackboard the following words-: “ I had two colored 
mutes in the Kansas Institution, who were of great service to me in 
giving exhibitions. 1 am proud to say that I had no trouble with 
them. This is what makes mo love all colored children,” 

One of the white girls spoken of, interpreted the foregoing words 
for the benefit of the colored piipils. I also visited another colored 
school on the outskirts of the city, and at the request of the teacher, 
showed to his interesting scholars the mode of spoiling on the fingers. 

Yankees must come to Arkansas and build up schools in all parts 
of the State. Let papers be established throughout this State, which 
shall advocate the true interests of the people. In a former com¬ 
munication I spoke, or rather was made to speak, in glowing terms of 
the late Mr. Woodward. I spoke, be it remembered, from hear.say; 
not having had the privilege of seeing his writings. From what I 
have since heard in intelligent and cultivated literary circle.s, I am 
disposed to believe that I give him too much credit. Far from being 
the best new.spaper writer in this State, he is rated a good scholar. 
Almost every man with whom I have conversed in writing, for a 
wonder, is below the average intellectual standard. Let a mute of 
moderate talents come to the city, which has «o public school, and 
write rapidly, never mind violations of grammatical rules, and he 
will be looked upon as a prodigy of learning. I attended an examin¬ 
ation of the college at Arkadelphia last week, although I, of course, 
could not hear the speeches there made. 1 saw an extract of an 
oration by one of the students printed in the Arkadelphia paper. 
Considering the source whence it emanated, it was by no means an 
extraordinary performance; but it would do credit to a public school. 
It was called “ beautiful, exceedingly,” by the writer, though, and 
rated high. 

Mr. Colby, superintendent of colored schools in Arkansas, is a 
classical scholar. He is from the North, however, and was educated 
in a first-class school there. His colleagues, both male and female, 
are all well-educated-having been brought up in the North. 

No interest whatever is taken in the education of children, and it 
will cost a teacher many fierce struggles to set the ball in motion. 
The Blind Institution is the cmly benevolent institution in Arkansas, 


a State of thirty years standing. It still struggles at a poor, half 
dying rate, and it is feared that it will have to bo given up. Liqij 
Hock has no school of a high grade, no, not one. A gentleman, how¬ 
ever, from old Kentucky, is now in town, making an effort to inau- 
gurate a commercial college. In a few days ho will bo glad to quit 
Little Hook and the State, I gue.ss. 

Joe, the Jersey Mute. ■ 


For the Gazette. 

Indianopolis, Ind., June 29, 1867. 

Mu. Editor; Sir: Should you have room in the gazette % 
August, please insert the following. This month is generally tie 
time for closing the mute schools in this country, and most of tie 
scholars rejoice when the time arrives for them to start homeward to 
meet dear friends they have not seen for nine long months. They re¬ 
joice that they can be at home once more to enjoy vacation. This ii 
natural with children. 

After a pleasant term of nine months, our school is now closed, ail 
the scholars have gone home. For three days we had an examinatk j; 
that proved satisfactory to all the officers. The High Class wases- i 
amined in the Chapel. After their teacher had finished his task, thej | 
were closely questioned by some of the other officers, and generallj 
gave ready answers. 

This elass was but recently instituted, and so far has done veij 
well. It is eomposed of three divisions. Those who complete tlei 
seventh year in the First Class, or Primary Department, are select#!! 
for the first division of the three years’ course in the High Clasl 
Those composing the first division are selected for the second divisiov 
and those in the seednd division are selected for the third divisioi,! ' 
thus completing the full course of three years in the Academic P(- 
partment. This is deemed sufficient to qualify them to enter Co)% 
at Washington, should any desire to avail themselves of a oollegiil#! 
education. All the divisions arc instructed by the same teacher,lit 
have different studios. 

Two of our teachers resigned at the close of the present tern. 
Mr. Ezra W. Brown, a graduate of this Institution, and an instnit- 
tor for three years, found it would not agree with his health tore- 
main longer. He will engage in other occupations. Miss Marjf. > 
Willard, daughter.of the founder of the mute school in Indiana,ko 1 
took his place on his resignation, and for three years filled the poslif j 
an instructress, left to change her life and name. The vacancies il 
be filled in the fall. 

Three weeks before the close, we met with a calamity that tto 
us all from rejoicing at the near approach of vacation, into soirij 
and mourning at the drowning of one of our young boys. jf 

On Saturday afternoon several boys repaired to Pleasant Eati' 
mile cast of the Institute, to bathe and swim. The party was co« 
posed entirely of young boys. One of their number, Andrew J.B# 
man, a lad twelve years old, of Hodgersville, Henry Co., slipped' 
to a deep hole, and before any assistance could be rendered, he « 
too far gone to bo restored. He was dragged out with a pole by# 
of the boys, while another ran to the Institute to report the calaffli! 
The Steward, happening to be present, hurried with a carriag# 
the spot, and brought his body to the Institute. The physician* 
called, but pronounced life extinct. 

The next day all the inmates assembled in the chapel, where I 
funeral sermon was delivered hy the Superintendent. At its d* 
after an appropriate prayer, a procession, headed by the class to ffl* 
he belonged, and its teacher, followed the remains to the grave-J>' 
near by, where they were interred. 

His drowning, funeral preparations, funeral sermon, and 
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ffcre all aooompli.shed in about twenty-four hours, lie had been at 
school only about eight months, and left a letter on his slate which he 
wrote on the morning previous to his drowning, as fpllows: 

Institution ron the Deaf and Dumb. 

Indianopolis, June 8th, 1867. 

My Deae Feiend: —I am glad to stay in school. I have boon 
here for eicht months. I shall go home in three weeks. I shall 
meet brother, sisters, and friends. I should be very glad to meet all 
of my friends, and mother, brother, and sisters. I have learned Ja- 
cob’s Part I. I can write a short letter, but 1 cannot write a long 
oae. I did expect a letter from you last week, but I did not get no 
letter from you. Mr. Macintire wishes you to send some money to 
him. He will pay my fare home. I wish Moses Clapper and Eliza¬ 
beth to come after me in three weeks. When I come homo, I shall 
play with David and Henry. It is true. Do Moses Clapper and 
Elizabeth live at home now ? I expect a letter from my sister, and 
mother soon. I am learning very fast. I frequently write my Ics. 
sons in the morning and afternoon. I expect a letter from you soon. 

To Moses Ciappee. 

Fkom Andeew J. Beeman. 

Our Institution is in a prosperous condition in all its departments. 
We have two large and commodious shops where about forty boys 
are taught trades. 

The late Legislature appropriated $90,000 to the Institution to de. 
fray its expenses for the two ensuing years; besides this we had a 
balance of $12,000 on hand, making a total of $102,000. 

Of late the salaries of the teachers have been raised, and are as 


follows:— 

Thomas Mao Intirc. Supt.$1,400 

Horaces. Gillot, Teacher.1,500 

Wm. II. Latham. „ 1,500 

Wm. S. MavRliall. ,, 1,100 

Walter W. Angus. „ ..1,000 

Sidney J. Vail. .1,000 

William M. French. ,, . 800 

Ezra W. Brown. „ 500 

Mary J. Willard. „ 400 

Chapin S. Foster. Steward. 800 

Julia A. Taylor. Matron.. 400 

Louisa B. Paige. Ass’t JIatron. 300 

Geo. Eberhart. Master of Cabinet Shop.1,000 

G. L. Strang. Master of Shoe Shop.1,000 


Number of teachers in Literary Department, 8; in Mechanical, 2; 
Number of pupils, 162; number admitted from the foundation of the 
Institution, 894; number of volumes in Library, 2000; original cost 
of ground, $6,000; cost per capita each pupil, $240; average total 
annual cost of Institution, $35,150; number of mutes in the State, 
IilOO; cost of buildings and improvements, $158,000. w. M. f. 

For the Gazette. 

THE FOURTH DAY OF JULY. 


HOW IT WAS CELEBBATED IN DANVILLE, KY., BY THE ‘DEAF-MUTE SOCIETY.’ 


The ninety-first anniversary of the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence came on Thursday last, and passed off in a quiet 
manner in the “ Deaf-Mute ” Society. There was no celebration in 
the town on account of too many rebels living here. It is a great 
pity that so many people do not honor their bold and patriotic fore¬ 
fathers’ memory. We are still clinging to the Union and the flag 
which has protected us from all dangers. 

We feel very grateful towards the Most Supreme for his exhaust¬ 
less kindness in allowing us, the members of the “ Deaf-Mute ” Socie¬ 


ty, once more to enjoy ourselves in celebrating the great National 
Day. The Society is taught to honor the Fourth, by celebrating it 
every year, according to its laws. 

Well, wo must go back to our subject. The chapel was appropri¬ 
ately and nicely, decorated with as many portraits and pictures of 
gi'cat statesmen and generals of the revolutionary days and as many 
beautiful flowers as we could get, thus rendering it wonderfully beau¬ 
tiful. 

The Fourth came off, very bright and beautiful. The two marsh¬ 
alls, ono from each of the two divisions, called Gallaudet and Clerc, 
of the Society, with Miss M. Couch, of Tennessee, and Miss E. 
Beard, of Ky., as assistants, did finely, conducting the pupils to the 
chapel. At 9^. A. M., the chairman called the assembly to order, 
and requested, Mr. John A. Jacobs, Jr, to offer prayer, which was 
very solemn and had a suitable effect on the hearts of all present. 
The chairman explained to the assembly the reasons why the Fourth 
should be honored and what they met in the chapel for, and 
then he called on John M. Garth, of Lexington, Ky., who delivered 
an address upon the life of Pyrrhus,-very good and interesting. And 
John AVelch, of Louisville, Ky., upon the life and works of our na¬ 
tive statesman Henry Clay, and Sterry Fletcher, of Paducah, Ky., 
upon Benj. Franklin’s life spoke very well, and received the praises 
of the assembly. After prayer by 0. H. Talbot, the assembly dis¬ 
persed and went home, to enjoy their nice dinner. At 2.30 P. M. 
the assembly met in the same manner and place as before. After 
prayer by the chairman, Campbell Carr, of Frankfort, Ky., was call¬ 
ed upon to speak, and he took the floor upon the revolt of the colo¬ 
nies in New England. He spoke for one hour, very eloquently. 
The assembly frequently applauded. The chairman gave the assem¬ 
bly five minutes of recess. After the recess was over, Mr. Alexan¬ 
der Adams of Somerset, Ky., and Wm. Reed, of Frankfort, Ky. were 
called upon and spoke on the lives of William the Conqueror and of 
Alexander the Great; these remarks were listened to with fixed at¬ 
tention and were quite interesting. Each received hearty cheers from 
the meeting at the close of his discourse After prayer by John A. 
Jacobs, jr., the assembly dispersed and went home. They did not 
seem to he tired or bored, although the speaking lasted nearly six 
hours. This celebration by the society is said to be the most success¬ 
ful and splendid one that they ever held. a. t. s. 


NOTICE. 

The second biennial convention of the Empire-State Association 
of deaf-mutes will be held at the N. Y. Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, at Fanwood, on Washington Heights, on the 28th and 
29th of August, 1867. 

The occasion will fortunately coincide with the celebration of the 
50th anniversary of the foundation of the Institution, and also with 
a parting presentation to the venerable Harvey P. Peet, LL. D., who 
will soon release himself from the responsible duties of its principal 
on account of advanced age. 

An oration will be delivered by Mr, W. W, Angus, of Indian¬ 
opolis, Ind., and addresses by other gentlemen, both deaf and hear¬ 
ing. 

On the third day, August 30th, service will be conducted by the 
Rev. Dr. Gallaudet, and other clergymen, at 12 o’clock, in St. Ann’s 
Church for Deaf-mutes, on 18th Street, near Fifth Avenue, to he 
followed by a collation in the basement of the church. 

The board of directors of the Institution will be happy to enter¬ 
tain as many graduates of the Institution and members of the Asso¬ 
ciation as the spacious building will accommodate. 
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No effort will be spared to procure free return-tickets for those 
attending the ^convention, both by railroad and steamboat in New 
York State. The following committee of arrangements, M. D. Bart¬ 
lett, of Brooklyn; N. M. Duncan, and D. B. Tillinghast, of N. Y., 
will make every effort for the comfort and convenience of all those 
attending the convention. 

The above mentioned gentlemen arc also a committee to circulate 
the subscription for Dr. II. P. Pcet’s present. Mr. Bartlett is chair¬ 
man of the committee, and to him funds can now be remitted, by 
mail, or otherwise, directed. Box 91, Brooklyn, N. Y. The commit- 

teo will be glad to receive the funds as early as possible, to enable 
tlicmi to pre-estimate the value of the proposed present. 

It is desirable that Dr. Pcet should bp the recipient of a gift which 
he shall prize during his declining years, and which, when he shall 
have been gathered to his fathers, shall remain to his descendants as 
a memento of his long-continued and effective labors in the cause of 
deaf-mute education. 

A general invitation is extended to all the friends of Dr. Peet, 
and of the association, to participate in the exercises of the coming 
celebration and presentation. 

The Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, at Washington Heights, 
can be reached from New York City by three lines of public convey- 


ance, viz: 

1. By the way trains on the Hudson Kiver Railroad from Cham¬ 
bers and 30th Streets, stopping at 132nd street. The Institution is 
about half a mile north of this station. 

2. By the Third Avenue Horse Railroad to Harlem and thence 
by Stage. 

3. By the Eighth Avenue Horse Railroad to 125th street and 
thence by Stage. 

„ JoiiN WiTSCUiEP, President. 

H. C. lltDEB, Secretary, 


I’m Not a IIeaueh—I’m a Deafer. —Such were the words of a 
little four year old girl who had been spoken to several times by her 
mother without an answer. “ Daughter, I wish you to do so and 
so.” No answer. “ Don’t you hear me?” All silent. “I say, don’t 
you hear me?” Still silent. “Daughter,” the voice became more 
authoritative, “ answer meand then, looking up with a roguish smile 
the words came out, “ Mamma, I’m not a hearer—I’m a deafer.” 

Thinks I, that’s a good text, little one; you certainly are not alone 
there ; surely, there are a good many deafers in the world. How 
many there are that having ears, hear not! How’many go into the 
temple of God and sit before him as his people, and look at the min¬ 
ister, at least till their eyelids drop together, and yet are deafers. 
How many whose minds are so intent on their business, pursuits or 
pleasures, while professedly worshipping the Lord, that the word 
preached fails to reach their hearts, and, consequently, though hav¬ 
ing ears, are nothing more nor less than deafers. How* many bow 
their heads deferently in prayer, and apparently with great reverence 
are listening to the supplication, who hear not a syllable because they 
are deafers. ^ 

Deafers—yes, they arc all around, in the church, in the sabbath 
school, in the family, everywhere we find them. 

I is sad to think how many there are in this Christian community 
who, in reference to everything pertaining to their best, their eternal 
interests, can with truth adopt the language of this child, “I’m not 
a hearer—I’m a deafer." 


FOREIGN ITJOMS. 


\Ve Smiee at the ignorance of the savage who cuts down the 
tree in order to reach the fruits; but the fact is, that a blunder of 
this description is made by every person who is over eager and impa¬ 
tient in the pursuit of pleasure. To such, the present moment is as 
everything, and the future as nothing; ho borrows, therefore, from 
the future at a most usurious and ruinous interest. 



NORTHERN COUNTIES DEAF AND DUMB INSTITUTION ^ 


The annual meeting of the subscribers and friends to the Northera 
Counties Deaf and Dumb Institution was held yesterday, in the school¬ 
room at the Institution in this town. The Chairman expressed lis 
pleasure m presiding over the annua! meeting of an institution whicl 
had peculiar claims for public support, and the beneficial effects of 
c'u- years back been experienced by largo numbers 

of children who had come under its training. Ho hoped to sec tkt 
benefits of the institution still further extended. Charity was the very 
soul of social life, and there were few cases in which the charity of 
the benevolent should be more f reely dispensed than in aid of the pro¬ 
per upbringing of children such as were cared for in that building.- 
Thc inmates afterwards underwent a somewhat trying examination, 
the youngest pupils — commencing with one lad who had only becii 
in the institution for a month—being taken first and the others being 
questioned according to the length of time they had been under train¬ 
ing. An.“wers were given to all the questions with remarkable clever¬ 
ness, and a few of the older pupils disjilayed uncommon efficiency in 
scriptural, historical, and geographical knowledge, and in grammar anJ 
arithmetic. In the construction of sentences considerable profioienej 
was also exhibited. A number of beautiful specimens of handwriting 
and drawing were shown. The examination lasted upwards of an 
hour, and reflected great credit on the teachers, and espocdally on the 
Imad-master Mr. Neill and the matron, Mrs. Neill, under whoso care 
the institution of late years has been making marked progress. The 
report of the committee was read, after the examination, by Mr. Taylor 
who also moved its adoption. The report is as follows: — “It isia 
the highest degree gratifying to the committee to be able to report 
the continued efficiency of the establishment in its various departments, 
Among the many charitable institutions established and maintained 
by the benevolence of the public, few have a stronger claim upon our 
sympathy than those for the education and training of the deaf-mute, 
His privation is acknowledged by the most eminent philanthropists to 
be one^ of the greatest to which our common nature is liable. Hii 
condition, while uninstructed, is dark and desolate, and no unaided 
effort of parents, however anxious, can avail anything to dispel the 
mental and moral darkness with which his mind is en.shrouded. With¬ 
out the special education, which such institutions as this only can 
afford, he must remain ignorant of every truth fitted for a child of 
immortality—a heathen in a Christian country, or it may be in the 
bosom of a Christian family. Previous to the establishment of this 
institution, few indeed of the deaf and dumb in the North of England 
had the advantages of education. Since its commencement it hai 
received 260 pupils (155 boys andlOS girls). During the past year 
twelve pupils have left the Institution, and fourteen new pupils have 
been admitted, the present number being seventy-nine (45 boys and 34 
girls). Of the boys who have left the Institution during the past 
year, one has become a farmer, one a tailor, one a joiner, and another 
a molder; two have been discharged, their mental capacities being 
deficient, and two did not return after the holidays, from the inabil¬ 
ity of their friends to continne the required payment. The girls who 
left are employed in needle-work or in otherwise assisting their pa¬ 
rents at home. The health of inmates, as will be seen from the med¬ 
ical report, has during the year been remarkably good, no epidemi® 
of any sort having occured. Any slight ailment has received the 
kind and gratuitous attention of Mr. Russell, to whom the cordial 
thanks of the committee are due. The outlay for the year Ibbd 
amounted to £1,464 14s. 5d., and the total income, including a k?' 
acy and several donations, was £1,416 18s. 3d., showing a defioincy 
on the year of £47 16s. 2d. The following donations, &o., have 
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I been received:—Prom the llov. IT. W. AVright, being interest ofCliap- 
hiincy Fund, £30 11s. Gd.; Mr Robert Onnston, Neweastie, £10 
lOs.; Mrs Grace, Lovaino Crescent, Newcastle, £10; Mrs Spencer 
Helniington Hal], £10; llcv. Matthew Burrell, Chatton, £5; the Ex- 

oeutors of the lute Mr James Dale, £;'00—less legacy duty, £20_ 

I £180. To these boncfactor.s the committee beg to return their sincere 
1 thanks, also to the Incumbent.s of Chester-lc-Strcct and Cro.sby llav- 
ensworth for the proceed.s of an offertory in their respective churches. 
The Tynemouth Ladies’ As,sooiation, Miss Watson, Sunderland Mr.s' 
j Spicer, Helmington Hall, and Mks Ro.sina Murray, AVhitehavcn’ 
still evince the interest they take in the charity by obtaining .subscrip- 
i tions in their respective looalitic.s in aid of the funds. Your commit¬ 
tee would also acknowledge with thank.s the gift of two keels of coals 
from the owners of North Seaton Colliery, per Mr Hugh Taylor, Chip- 
chase Castle. For several years past the financial condition of the 
Institution has been a source of increasing anxiety to the committee 
and especially so during the past year. A reference to the cash ac¬ 
count will show that the necessary outlay for the past year has ex¬ 
ceeded the regular income by no less a sum than £815. This excess 
has arisen from two causes, viz., the high price of all articles of con¬ 
sumption, and the large increase in the number of pupils, who have 
duiing the last 20 years increased four-lold, while during the same 
period the subscriptions have only increased from £320 to £412 
Each inmate costs on an average about £20 yearly; and allowinn-that 
one-half of this is paid by the friends of the child, £10 is stTll re¬ 
quired from the funds of the charity. As the institution possciises lit¬ 
tle or no funded property, it is evident, therefore, that the subscrip¬ 
tion lust requires to_ be considerably increased; in short, to place it on 
a par with similar institutions in the kingdom, its income from this 
' source ought to bo doubled. The institutions fgr the deaf and dumb 
m Glasgow, Edinburgh, Liverpool, Yorkshire, and elsewhere, pos¬ 
sess incomes from funded property, and annual subscriptions averag¬ 
ing from £9 to £11 for each pupil, while this institution, from the 
same sources, has only between £5 and £6. The committee do not 
believe that the small amount of annual support received from the 
public arises from any want of interest in the object and welfare of the 
institution, but from its necessities not being .suflieicutly known. They, 
therefore, feel sati.sfiod that a plain statement of its rapidly extending 
operations and its consequent requirements will be sufficient to awaken 
and call forth the aid and sympathy of a generous public.” The 
medical report was extremely satisfactory, it merely contained the re¬ 
mark that “during the last year the health of the inmates has been 
good, thanks to the fine airy situation of the institution.” 
Mr Philipson seconded the adoption of the report, and spoke of the 
Institution as one which he had always peculiar pleasure in visiting. 
The regularity always observed in connection with the Institution, 
both internally and externally, was such that no one could visit the 
house without feeling pleased at what they saw in the management. 
Iho exccllcnco of the management and the teaching had been well 
ttemphfied that day.—The following gentlemen were appointed to 
torm the committee for the ensuing year;—The Rev. H. W. AVright 
the Rev. AV. 11. Burnet, Aid. Ingledew, Aid. Pollard, Messrs r’ 
h ummer, AVilliam AVailes, John Taylor, G. II. Philipson, JohnRus^ 
Ml, Thomas Hodgkin, AA^. H. Buddeii, and Thomas Stokoe. Dr Phil- 
ipaon, having kindly offered his professional services in attending the 
pupils in cases of illness, was appointed physician to the Institution, 
the Marquess of Bute, Lord Eldon, Lord IIa.stings, and LordAVark- 
m? , ’ ^9*^® selected to fill the vacancies in the list of vice-presidents. 

e Chairman said that, before separating, he had great pleasure, in 
the name of the committee, in acknowledging the valuable services of 
Weill, the master, and Mrs Neill, the matron. He moved that the 
thanks of the meeting bo tendered to them. The motion was seconded 
by Mr. Taylor, and a similar compliment having been paid Mr. Ellison 
tor presiding, the meeting terminatcd.-JVciwccwtye, Eng. BaUy Jour- 
May 18fA, ^ 
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^ A month or two ago, there was a large and destructive fire in 
Chicago, III, at which several fire-men lost their lives. Mea.sures 
were taken to raise money for the relief of the families of the men 
killed, and among other things. Prof P. G. Gillott, Principal of 
the Illinois Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, with a number of pu¬ 
pils, gave, by request, an exhibition in Cro.sby’s Opera House, the 
free use of which was given to them by the owner. 

^ The Chicago Journal gives the following account of the exhibi¬ 
tion. 

The Fiuemen’s BnxEyir-The families of the recent deceased fire¬ 
men received a most substantial benefit upon the occasion of Prof 
Gillet’s exhibition of his deaf mutes from the Asylum at Jaok.sonvil]e 
every available inch of the Opera House being filled, not only seats 
but also aisles and lobbies, and hundreds being obliged to go away 
unable to get into the building. T. B. Brown, Esq., President of 
the «oard of hire Commissioners, presided and introduced Rev E 
G. Taylor, Pastor of the Union Park Baptist Church, who opened 
the exercises with prayer. Prof Gillett made a short addre.ss, allud- 
ing to the prosperity of the institution, the success of various courses 
of instruction, and the difficulties in the way of teaching deaf mutes. 
The class then went through a variety of intensely interesting exer¬ 
cises in writing, consisting of short compositions, exercises in gram¬ 
mar, and mathematical problems, and recitations were given of the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Sacrifice of Abraham, Resurrection ofLazarus and 
other pieces, exclusively by signs, which were done with exceeding 
grace, and so graphically, that they could easily be comprehended, 
almost without verbal explanation. One of the most interesting foa- 
ture.s of the evening, was an exercise wherein two very interesting lit¬ 
tle girls, deaf mutes, communicated with each other in nine different 
ways, viz: by writing; by natural signs; by the single hand alphabet; 
by the double hand alphabet; by an alphabet of one hand and fea¬ 
tures; by the brachial alphabet; by the feet, the hands being tied; 
by facial expression both hands and feet being tied; by touch, one 
being blindfolded, the key to the facial expression being that each 
letter stands for an emotion, as “a” for “admiration,” “b” for 
“ boldne.ss,” etc., which emotions arc expressed in the face with won¬ 
derful dramatic power. In fact, the dramatic and imitative powers of 
many of these children far surpass anything of the kind wo have ever 
seen in those gifted with speech and hearing, and proves the truth of 
of the old law of nature’s compen.sations. The exercises throughout 
were of great interest, and the mutes, no less than the audience, 
Mcined to be thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the occasion. 
The pupils who took the principal parts in the exercises were Louie 
Getty, Alta Levi, Mary Hotchki.ss, Master McAVade, Master M. 
McMahon, Charles \V. Clements, and Miss Carrie Hathaway. The 
music was furnished by a very excellent orchestra under the leader¬ 
ship of Mr. Vaas. 


Picked up.—A s the train on the Minnesota Valley Railroad was 
nearing the Depot at West St. Paul, on the afternoon of June 28, it 
took a passenger aboard in a manner some what novel The man, 
who.so name was Jno. hountain, deaf and dumb, and formerly a pupil 
of the AVisconsin Institute at Delavan, is a cooper at Minneopolis and 
at the time was doing just the thing which a person in his state ought 
never to do—walking on the Railroad. He heard nothing and the 
first thing he knew he found himself on the cow-catcher of the Belle 
Plain engine escorting the train toward the station. The fireman im¬ 
mediately went out on the engine and secured the man. He had been 
injured in no way except a slight bruise on one arm. AVhen the en¬ 
gine struck him they were going at the rate of fifteen miles an hour, 
and it was a great miracle that he was not instantly killed. 


Deap Mutes. — Tlie first meeting of the Clark Institution for 
eat Mutes will be held at Northampton on the 15th inst., to see if 
e members will accept the act of incorporation, and if so to organ- 
m the corporation. Among other persons named in the act is James 
• l/ongdon. Esq., of this city. 


The Elmira N. Y. Gazette tells a wonderful story of a kettle whic^* 
is supposed to have been found deep under ground, with the follow 
ing in scription; “ Adam and Eve boiled soap in this kettle in the 
year of the world 400,” and alleges that, therefore, Elmira must 
have been the Garden of Eden. 


When you are angry, don’t write, 
'll when written, are things. 


Words when spoken are air, 


These two lines are put in, not from any inherent interest, but from 
a desire to avoid that which nature abhors, viz: a vacuum. 
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I All Englisli paper tells the following unique story of a lover’s strat¬ 
agem. It is no very odd thing for love to make its victims dumb: but 
the mute eloquence of the eye, or the flush of the tell-tale cheek, is 
more than words : 

“ A gentleman lost his heart to a deaf and dumb instructrc.ss. The 
lover passed himself off as in the same condition; entered the school 
where the young lady presided, and learned from her .at the same 
time the art of communicating his ideas by the tokens she taught and 
his feelings by the tokens in which even Ovid, with all his genius 
and learning, can be out-done by a simple milkmaid. In six 
months the romantic swain led the young lady to the altar; but, 
when the paper was handed him to sign, containitig the question, 
“ Do you take this woman to be your true and lawful wife? “I 
do,” exclaimed the bridegroom, and the astonished priest dropped his 
book, and stood aghast; but the bridegroom picked it up, and the 
couple were made happy.” 






THE AMEBIC AN ASYLUM AT HARTFORD, CONN. 


BY t. n. SIGOCRNEV. 

There stand forever! God will bear thee up, 

While lesser things of earth shall pass away; 

So sure is mercy still to crown tlic cup. 

The bitterest of human destiny! 

Joy! that a flame in noble hearts is left— 

To light your shadow’d path, yo stricken and bereft. 

Holy retreat of the unspotted soul! 

That hcarest not the world’s loud tongue proclaim 

Its tale of nothing o’er the maddening bowl. 

Where pride and genius sink to guilt and shame, 

Tliou slialt survive a glory to mankind, 

When wo shall make our graves, nor leave a name behind. 

There is no noise of mirth within thy halls, 

'"Tliough the full flood of life is rolling there; 

A thousand tongues, but still no echo falls— 

A thousand prayers, but still no sounding prayer! 

A thousand spirits there may swell the song. 

Though 'tis the heart’s deep music, silent, but how strong. 

God has scal’d up all lips—all lips are still— 
lias closed all cars, till sound itself is o’er— 

And now no discord wakes a warring will. 

Nor waves unholy, break on passion’s shore. 

Peace is the watchword, on this hallowed ground, i. 
Religion speaks in silent cloquenceraround! 

O God! thy dispensations none can toll 

Nor human frailty dream how dark may be 

Thy visitations on us; for the spell 

That can unvail the future, sides with thee; 

In thy blue homo. Thou unapproach’d and high 
One, and alone, is thy unchanging majesty. 

Yet these shall turn impassioned to the sky, 

In deep, though voiceless praise around thy throne 

That they can grasp creation with an eye, 

And read the lines that teach them ’tie thine own; 

Well may ye glory in so proud a shrine. 

Whose virtues almost make humanity divine. 


[llio following linos w'oro iioncillod many years since in the albnin of one of the teaei,. 
ersin the N. Y. Institution tor Ueaf flutes, unbeknown to Jam. A long time aller 
tliey had been written, on looking over the pagt's of the book, lie discovered tiiein and 
perceived by the liandwriling, the antlior to bo bis old frlond J. It. li. ♦ Tlioiini, 
containing a roll'ifMJcoiihnost too directly pf'rsoiuil tbrpubHeution.yot, tor thoboautifui 
p:rai»hic jnettiro lhi‘y givo of an as.^onibly of deaf luutibs at worship in thoir silent Ian. 
ffutige ot go.-itaiv, wo ciui not refrain irom giving them a jilacc in our paper.] 

THE DEAF MUTES WORSHIPPING. 


When B-1 stands to pray or proacli, and all 

The eyes around drink in the thoughts that fall, 

Not from the breathing lips and tuneful tongue, 

But from the liand with graceful gesture flung; 

The feelings tliat burn deep in his own breast 
Ask not the aid of words to touch the rest; 

But from tlic speaking limbs and changiflg face. 

With all the tliousand forms of motion’s graco 
Mind emanates in corruseations, frautrht 
With all tlio tliousand varied shades of thought; 

AVlicre e’er tlioy iiiU thoir own hriglit hues impart. 

And glow reflected back from every heart. 

* Burnt^t U by nature a poot, although entirely deaf Rince a mere child, he retains to 
a n*marknble degree the memory ol sound, and evidently appreciates the oflbct of 
rythm and rhyme. Wo remember In time past having road genuine poetry fi*om his pen. 
We will endeavor, in our ihturc numbers to give some specimens of thoughts in 


In Staunton, Vo., Sept. 22d, 1865, at the residence of Job Turner, 
Esq., by Rev. Geo. B. Taylor, Mr. Robert Gan, of lYoodstock, Va., 
(Penn. Inst.,) to Miss Margaret E. Bean, of Staunton, (Va. Inst.) 





In Bangor, Me., July 5th, 1807, of consumption, Charles Miller, (Am. 
Asylum.) 

In Wnshington, D. C., July 18th, 1867, of hemorrhage of the lunw, 
Thomas J. Chamberlain, of Bangor, Me, A native of Maine and a gradu¬ 
ate of the “Gallaudct High Class” at Hartford, ho was long connected 
with the Registry of Deeds at Bangor, hut at the time of his death had 
for over two years occupied a position in the Patent Office at Wasiiingta. 


IV O T r C E. 

DR. T. H. CALLAUDET AND LAURENT CLERC. 

The Cartes Do Vislte of the first teachers of tho Deaf-Mutes for sale, at 
20 Cents each. Sent free, by mail, on receipt of price. I 

WM. CDLLINGWORTH Jr., 

ManAYUNK, PlIILAnBLFHIA, PeNNA. 


Dll. CLAIIK has returned from his tour West, and hastate 
at Rooms 140 Court Street, Room 5, where he will be happy to re¬ 
ceive friends. Dn. Clark gives correct Phrenological examinations, also, 
advice to mothers as to tho physical and moral training of their children. 

PACKAllD & HOLMES, 

STEAM JOB PRINTEBS, 

ROOM 9, OLD SOUTH CHAPEL, 

SPRING LANE, BOSTON, MASS., TJ. S.A. 

PROPRIETORS and PUBLISUERS OP TUE 

“ NATIONAL DEAF MUTE GAZETTE.” 





